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‘Fame ftudium, et pertinax fcribendi opera, ut quofdam 
claros, fic innumerabiles ftultos atque inopes in fenium mift, 
nudofqne et loquaces fpectaculum vulgo fecit.’’ 

PETRARCHA DE Rem, 


The defire of fame, and a determined perfeverance in writing, 
have certainly made fome men illuftrious, but many more they, 
have expofed to an old age of folly and want; and left them, 
{tripped of all but their loquacity, as public monuments of 
error. 








Art. I. A Defcription ba the Cathedral Church of Ely ; with 


feme Account of the Conventual Buildings. Illuftrated by 
Engravings. By George Millers, M.A. Minor Canon and 
Sacrif?. 8vo. 186 pp. 128. White. 1808. 


"THIS very modeft and unpretending volume is written 
with confiderable ability, and has certainly contributed 
in No unimportant degree to that knowledge of our ancient 
atchite€ture which has of late years been much and [uccefsfully 

inveftigated. 
The public opinion of this work of Mr. Millers has indeed 
been afcertajned before it was prefented to our examination : 
B a fecond 


























2 Mlers Defeription of Ely Cathedral. 


a fecond edition having been called for within the ¢x Diration 
vo! the year. 

After a concife but pertinent introduétion, the author ex- 
hibits a claffification of the feveral ftyles or ondére of Englith 
Church Architeflure. If his nome: nelature be not that which 
is univerfally by common confent adopted, it is certainly of 
frequent occurrence: SAXON, Norman, and ENGLISH, 
which lait is fubdivided into EARLY, ORNAMENFED, and 
FLORID. 

In the firft part of li is work, Mr. M. acknowledges himfelf 
to be principally imcebred to Mr, Bentham, as well as to 
ether authors in “ — and inferior degrees,’”? but from 
whatever fources he may have derived bis materials, he has 
certainly collected more particulars of this admirable ftru€ture 
than have betore been brought togcher, The clear, judicious, 

and ufeful arrangement of thefe 1S unheguivoc ally ts own. 

Thefe materials are ar anged under the different heads of 
arches, columns, windows, reof, walls, and ornaments. It is due 
to Mr. Millers to obterve that thefe heads conftitute a very 
comprehenf: ve and inftruétive manual of ancient ecclefiaftical 
archite€ture. But this is hardly commendation enough ; for 
the fubfequent parts of the work, though relating immediately 
to Ely Cathedral, have fimilar bacon ‘of utility and intereft. 
They contaiu much both of obfervation and intelligence 
applic able to all fuch inveftigations. 

In the fecond part of the work the chara&teriftic branches 
detailed in the Grit are e \emplified by a minute and circum- 
ftantial furvey of the Church, and of certain buildings and 
remains, unmediately conn efted with it. A third part of the 
work comprehen ls other ancient edifices which had fome 
connexion with the Convent. One of the moft curious re- 
mains of antiquity at Ely is Prior Crauden’s Chapel, this is 
wel! Yeferibed at page I 1+, but we feleét the following as a 
fpecimen, becaufe it is alike creditable to Mr. Millers as a 
writer and an antiquary. 


*€ It is perfe&ly obvious, that the whole building was not the 
work of any ove age. ‘The nave, the fide aiiles, and the chancel, 
are all uniform and confiftent. At the lofty arch now worked up 
into a wall, Bentham places the original femicircular caft end. 
When that was taken down, the arch was ereéted, opening into an 
additional building, which Bentham calls a tribuna, A part of 
the original fabric it could not have been, The arch is much 
loftier than any of the others; and no arch of any fort could 
have a place there. Till very lately, I was inclined to fix this 


extention of the original church in the age of Ethelwold. The 


two parts feemed ‘to exhibit the very points of fimilitude and 
difference 
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Millers Defcription of Ely Cathedral. & 


difference, which might be expected between an earlier building, 
and one of that age in which we know that Saxon architecture 
kad been much improved in amplitude of dimenfions. Mr. 
Bentham, indeed, fays, in his account of Saxon churches, that 
he finds the femicircular eaft end of this building was taken down 
in A. D. 1102, but he gives no reference to his authority. I had 
almoft perfuaded myfelf that it was mifprinted for 1002, when I 
accidentally met with a reference, where it was much lefs likely 
to be found, in the account of the life of abbot Leofric, The 
Liver Elienfis decifively proves the later date. 

«© At what earlier peviod the other part was built, it is certainly 
difficult to fix with precifion, I] have placed it at a.p. 673. In 
this I have followed Mr. Bentham, who pofitively fays that it 
was ghen begun, and gives the authority of writers contemporary, 
or of the next age. As it was the year of Etheldreda’s foun- 
dation, it feemed the beft that could be feleted, in order to place 
in a chronological feries, one event which muf be in fome degree 
indefinite, among others either better or precifely afcertained. 
He alfo calls it the church of St. Etheldreda, and I have followed 
him in calling it fo. Not that it was ftrictly fo. It is faid to 
have been begun by her, but not finifhed till the days of her cas 
nonized fucceffor, Sexburga, by whom her reliques were folemnly 
tranilated into it, as they were again into the new church in 1106, 

‘© We know, that the foundation of a monattery and the confecra. 
tion of its church, were never coincident, and feldom very near, 
Thirty, forty, or more years frequently elapfed, ia completing the 
elaborate fabrics of Norman times, Some church was, indeed, 
abfolutely neceflary from the very firft, but a temporary one was 
erected, to be ufed till a fufficient part of the intended fabric was 
finifhed, for the performance of divine fervices. A confiderable 
interval may therefore be allowed in the prefent cafe, without ma. 
terial deduction from the venerable antiquity of our church, and 
without any real impeachment of the veracity or accuracy of the 
early hiftorians, In Liber Elienfis, the tranflation of St. Ethel. 
dreda is placed in a. p. 695, but it does not follow that the whole 
church was at that time completed ; perhaps no more of it than 
the eaft end. 

‘« If, however, the very cautious fcrutinizer of the works of 
thofe dark ages, fhould not reft ‘fatisficd with this conceffion, 
there lies before him the fpace of two hundred years between the 
foundation of the monaftery and the inroad of the Danes, There 
is abuudant room for any competent judge of fuch a queftion te 
place. the ere¢tion of the church more correétly, by a ftri¢ter exa. 
mination of authorities, or, where they fail, or are fairly to be 
fufpected, by the beft eftimate of probabilities he can form, I 
think, however, it would be right to ufe due caution, not to ad. 
vance too far from the known time of the foundation. And I 
eannot but contend for the far greater probability (werg hiftory 
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© Millers Defcription of Ely Cathedral, 


quite filent} that it was built in the frft than in the fecond 
hundred years, During almoft the whole of the ninth century, 
our country was expofed to the defolating inroads of the Danes, 
It was a lamentable period, in which many religious edifices 
were deftroyed, and which afforded no indacements or facilities 
toereany. In any cafe E cannot but perfuade myfelf that fome 
part at leaft, of what we now fee, was of the church which faffered 
in the barbarous devaftation of 870. 

“* It does not feem poffible, nor has any one ever propofed, to 
place the erection of it lower than the time of Ethelwold. OF 
that opinion was bifhop Tanner, when he wrote his letter to 
Browne Willis, being at that time a prebendary of this church, 
and certainly a very learned antiquary. He fays, the ruins feem 
to be the remains of the church of Ste. Ethelwold; but that he 
cannot fay where the church of St. Etheldreda ftood. From alt 
the hiftorical authorities cited by Bentham, certainly nothing can 
be plainer, than that wherever was the fite of St. Ethelwold’s, 
there alfo was that of St, Etheldreda’s-church. It was, moft pro- 
bably, a due confideration of thofe authorities, which induced 
Fanner, in the Notitia Monaftica, to correét his firft opinion. 

‘¢ The inprebability of fo long a duration of ruined and mutilated 
walls, will not appear very great to thofe who confider the much 
longet continuance of ruined buildings in other countries, if not in: 
eur own. What would be thought of the incredulity of thofe 
who fhould doubt the reality of the fplendid remains of ancient art 
in Italy, im Sicily, in Greece, in the Agean iflands, in Afia 
minor, of of the yet more remote and ftupendous reliques of Egyp- 
tian grandeur? It would be thought an unreafonable and even 2 
ridiculous doubt ; becaufe the origin of thefe magnificent edifices 
is recorded, or at leaft their exiftence in very remote ages recog- 
nized, by authors of competent authority. And in reeording 
fuch faéts, why fhould that of Saxon writers be more queftioned ? 
Tt fhould really feem, that the contemporary, or nearly conteme 
poary teftimony of an ignorant and credulous morak, however 
worthlefs in many refpetts, is, in fuch a eafe, as credible as 
that of a learned and philofophical hiitorian,’’ P, 127. 


We cannot be thought to detraét in the {malleft degree 
from the high and deferved eftimation in which the late Mr. 
Bentham’s claborate and coftly work is held, if we obferve 
that this author has confiderably improved upon his original 
in the particular fubjeét of architeétural antiquity. P 

The wel! known and very mafterly fifthand fixth fe€tions 
of the Hiflory of Ely in Bentham’s book retain their full 
value undiminifhed and undifputed, but many important ad- 
ditions are made to them in this volume, from a variety of 
fources.—Perhaps it may be added that the whole is here ar 
fanged ig a more convenient and ufeful manner. The 
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Plowden on the Law of Tithing. 5 


DESCRIPTION may therefgre be preferred tothe History 
of Ely by thofe readers who are defirous of information on 
this particular fubjeét, and who are lefs anxious about the 
very curious matter, hiftorical and biographical, which forms 
fo large a portion of Mr. Bentham’s expenfive work. The 
work of Mr. Millers however is not entirely deftitute of this 
matter, but he has confined it to chronological lifts and:tables, 
in his Appendix. 2 

The work is illuftrated by ten remarkably well executed 
engravings. Inthis more expenfive part of his work the 
author has received afliftance from individuals whofe names 
arean honour to his work. He certainly pofleffes abilities 
equal to more extended undertakings, and we fhall be very 
much miftaken indeed, if he ffould not be both called upon to 
exercife them, and receive a due remuneration for his dili- 
gence. 





_——_ a 


Art. Il. The Principles and Law of Tithing, adapted to the 
Anfiruction and Convenience not only of Gentlemen of the Pro« 
Jeffion of the Law, but of all Perfons interefted in Tithes. 
diluftrated by References to the moft leading and recent Tithe 
Cafes. By Francis Plowden, Ejq. Barrifier at Law. 688 
pp. large 8vo. 11. 1s. Baldwin. 1806 *. 


ALTHOUGH the numerous works on Tithes appear to 
us to be fully fufficient for the information of Lawyers 
and of the public, ftill, as practical digefts are among the 
moft ufeful produétions of the prefs, we are not inclined to 
blame Mr. Plowden, merely for having added himfelf to the lift - 
of writers on this fubje€L. It is neceflay to examine his book, 
for the purpofe of afcertaining, whether it is well or ill exe- 
cuted, and the refuJt of that inveftigation will furnith the beft 
grounds of applaufe or cenfure. | : 

Mr. Plowden divides his work into three parts, or books, 
and has added a large appendix. The firft book treats on the 
civil eftablifhment of religion, and the general nature of tithes, 
viewed beth fpeculatively and hiftorically. The fecend 
book is devoted to the confideration of the perfons intitled to 
recover tithes, and the obje€ts in refpeét of which they are te 
de paid; ond the third book difeufles the legal means of en- 
forcing the payments, 





* The illnefs of a valuable Contributor has occafioned the 
delay of this Article, 
Bs In 
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A] Plowden on the Law of Tithing. 


In the firft book, Mr. Plowden declares it to be ‘the 
firft, and, perhaps, not the leaft important, objeé of his re- 
fearches, to deduce the title of the eftablifhed clergy to their 
tithes, and other ecclefiaflical, maintenance from the real 
principles, upon which the {upport of an ¢fablifhed clergy hws 


ever been made an integral part of our conflitution, fince. 


that conftitution has allumed a fettled form.” As a coim- 
mencement of the difcuflion, he cites a clumfy farcafm of 
Dr. Prieftley in thefe terms. Muft the members of this 
favourite church of your’s, engrofs all the good things of this 
life, as well as thofe of another; and muft we untortunate 
difienters partake of neither ?’’ He then notices the various 
affertions of learned and eminent men refpetting a divine 
right to thes, and obferves that ** the divine right of the 
clergy to thei: maintenance, and of the king to his throne, 


was generally fupported by the fame fet of men on the fame 
principles, ‘The critical zra of the revolution of 1688,” Le - 


proceeds, ‘* appears to have thrown much light on thofe two 
once favourite extreme doétrines, of refling the title of the 


King to histhrone, and of the clergy to their tithes upon the 
jus divinum, or a heavenly ttle.” 


In thefe obfervations we find much to cenfure. The doc. 
trine of a divine right to tithes has no affinity to that of the 
divine right of Kings, The right of the clergy to tithes is 
founded on a pofitive, creative precept of donation, repeatedly 
enforced in many paflages of the Holy Wnit, and thus fir 
inftituted. ‘The duty of the fubjeé to obey the King is allo 
often reiterated in the fame divine code, but itis no where 
enjoined to al] mankind to live under a regal government. 
Every man who believes the feripture, and hopes for falva- 
tion through its means, muft defire to live in a Chriftian com- 
munity, and to partake of the bleflings derived from the mi- 
niftration of the prietthoad ; ; and he cannot, confiftently with 
the command of fcripture, or the fentiments of an honett 
man, repine at, or.withhold, the ftipulated remuneration for 
their fervices and confolations. But although a man who 
lives under a royal or any other goveinment is obliged by 
divine precept to obey the ruler cftablifhed in fuch country, 


there is no precept of divine law which forbids him from 


removing, according to his inclination or convenience, to 
live under any other form of goyernment more fuited to his 
views or to his judgment. The law which enjoins the pay- 
ment of tithes, 1s to thofe who believe, univerial and invari- 
able, that which commands fubmiflion to Kings, local and 
accidental. ‘This diflinétio: is neceffary to the deteétion of 
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Plowden on the Law of Tithing. 7 


the fallacious fophiftry, which feek to confound two quef- 
tions not in their nature connected, in order to expofe 
the doftrine refpeéting the one, to fome portion of the ob- 
loquy which has been heaped on that which relates to the 
other; but in makimg it, no fuch conceflion is intended, as 
that which would warrant the doétrines of modern reformers, 
that a king is a mere creature of the will of a fiélitious fu- 
perior, whimfically termed the Majefty of the People; 
holding his crown only ull fome faétious demagogue can 
perfuede a certain number of hearers that he ought to hold it 
no longer, or, in other words, liable to be cafhiered for 
mifconduét. It is not indeed to be demied, that cafes may 
arife which will require the mafs of fubjeéts, for their own 
fafety, and that of their pofterity, to withdraw their alle- 
giance tromatyrannical fovereign. Such inflancesare recorded 
in Holy Writ, and fuch an inflance is for ever memorable 
in this country in the glorious Revolution of 1688. Neither 
is it altogether impoffible, that a fate may find it neceffary 
to difmifs altogether an ufurping perfecuting Clergy, and 
deprive them of the inheritance of the Church ; fuch was 
the effect of the Reformation, and long may it continue the 
unadulterated bleffing r of the people of thefe realms. 
To avoid the necefity of returning to the {ubjeét of divine 
right, it may be well here to notice an opinion laid down by 
Mr. Plowden; that the moft fate courfe for thofe who are 
friendly to the claims of the Clergy, 1s to rcft them entirely 
on the fanétions of human law, without adverting to the di- 
vine right. Certainly, if there exifis in this land a title pre- 
eminently clear, ancient, undifputed,: and uninterrupted, 
‘ais that of the Church to tithes. No title to any eftate 
aicends to fo remote a period of antiquity, or is fo well 
recorded and authenticated as thy. For mere forenfic pur- 
pofes, this1s indeed abundantly intheioass but a large poruon 
of property. veiled in a body incapable of forcible refiltance, 
pollefling only cafual influence and a temporary eftate, 
would be too teebly guarded again{t envy, rapacity, and {tate 
neceflity, if it were. not fenced around by a fuperior autho- 
rity; by a law which controuls even law-givers, and incor 
porates itfelf with principles, which cannot be affailed with- 
out fhaking the whole fabric of fociety. He who, in de- 
tending the general poffeflion of tithes, fhould abandon the 
queilion of divine right, would be guilty o¢ a bale renun- 
ciation of a flrong argument in his caufe; and he who, 
oppoling it, fhould f{ueceed in difcarding that topic oe 
confideration, would have effe€ted more toward the attain 
ment of his end, than could be expected from the moft ine 
B 4 genious 
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genious train of fophiftical deduétion. This indeed we 


readily allow, that the difcuffion of divine right is {fo little 
neceflary to the underftanding of the law of tithing, that 
Mr. Plowden might have {pared the mention of it, without 
any difadvantage to his work. 
The opinions of Mr. Plowden, above adverted to, form 
art of his chapter on the Principle and Nature of a civil 
‘tablifhment of Religion. In the courfe of it, he admits 
that 


“‘ the very earlieft traces of oar conftitution befpeak its“inter. 
woven texture of Church and State. Upon the aflumption, that 
religion promotes morality, our anceftors determined that a re- 
ligious eftablifiment fhould be fanétioned by the community, and 
that the legal eitablifhment of it fhould form an effential part of 
the conftitution. It would be foreign from the obje&t of this 
work,”’ he proceeds, ** to enter into the political, philofophical, 
or theological reafoning of grave and learned men, for and againft 
the propriety and advantage of fuch civil eftablifhments. The 
application of fome fuadamental principles will conduct the mind 
more clearly, and immediately to the true inference than the moft 
elaborate, minute, and impartial inveftigation of all the reafons 
and arguments, that have been written on the fubject. In the 
exifting relations of policy and religion throughout Chriftendom, 
many cogent arguments may be alledged againft the adoption of 
fuch an eftablithment ina new government, which do not weaken, 
but rather enforce the neceflity of maintaining and preferving it, 
when once eftablifhed in an old ene. The latter cafe alone affects 
our conftitution.”’ 


From the opinion which feemsto derive fome fanétion 
from the latter part of this fentence, we alfo differ, being 
firmly perfuaded, as Mr. P. fays our anceftors were, ‘ that 
religion promotes morality ;” and being further fully con- 
vinced, that its power of promoting morality muft be 
wretchedly feeble, if religion itfelf be not protetted, ho- 
noured, and confidered as of the higheft importance in the 
eftablilhment of the ftste. The only exception 1s, where 
the Miniters of the Church, inflead of — fatisfied with 
honouralle proteétion, feek for uncontrouled dominion, 
and, inftead of being contented with the honours and emo- 
juments which juftly belong to them, as protectors of morals 
and teachers of religion, affeét to guide the counfels and 
controul the will of ternporal rulers; to ercét themfelves 
into an independent empire, and even to abfolve the people 
from their oaths of allegiance. Such an eftablifhment pro. 
duces the fame degrading and immoral refults as muft ever 
be felt in thofe communities, which have not deemed it ne- 
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ceffury to have any folid religious eftablifhment, and in which 
found morality and all the virtues which {pring from it inva- 
riably decay, if indeed they ever exift. 

Mr. Plowdea then proceeds to make fome remarks on 
toleration, which are not in themfelves objeétionable; but 
in the deduétion he draws from them, he lays too much ftrefs 
on the propriety of maintaining eftablifhed religions, becaufe 
they are confiftent with the opinions of the majority of the 
people. A religious eftablifhment can be little refpected, 
and muft be very infecure, if it were the fubjeét af perpetual 
canvas ; and the obvious conclufion from Mr. P.’s argument, 
although he excludes it {lightly in terms is, that as the Epif- 
copalian proteftant religion is eftablifhed in England; the 
Prefbyterian in Scotland, and the Catholic in Canada; fo 
ought the ruling power, in arder to prevent confufion, dif- 
order, and difcontent, to give the benefits of the eftablith- 
ment to the Catholics in Irelands Wihout ftopping to 
fiate the numerous reafons, religious, moral, and politica), 
which oppofe the adoption of fuch a conclufion, we muft 
proteft againft the introdu€tion into the work before us of 
the ftatements or arguments upon which it can be founded. 
Nor is it true, that the fenfe of the majority has always been 
the ground upon which a religious eltablilhment has been 
made. Prefbyterianifm was allowed to maintain the pre 
eminence in Scotland, on account of its having been in that 
fituation at the*time of the Wnion; but were the majority 
of the people of that part of the kingdom to adopt any othér 
religion, that would not afford a fulficient reafon for chang- 
ing the eftablifhment ; and when the Proteftant religion was 
eftablilhed in England, it may fairly be doubted, whether 
the majority of the people had renounced the Catholic faith, 
or at leaft whether they had adopted that precife form to 
which the ruling power required their {ubmiffion. 

The author then proceeds to argue, that 


** the law forms the beft title of the Clergy to their tithes ; 
for were they to claim the payment of them jure divino, it is ob. 
vious, that their title muft ever be refifted by thofe, who deny 
the exiftence of any fpiritual power upon earth: and many are 
they, who maintain that do¢trine ; whilft few can be fingled out, 
that deny the confcientious obligation of obeying or fubmicting 
to the Jaws of the land they live in.’’ 


If the Ciergy were to apply their title founded on divine 
authority, a$ an engine to torce from every reluctant pa- 
rifhioner the payment of every {mall arrear of tithe or other 
ducs, they would indeed be a€ting a part equally void of 
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difcretion and dignity; but when defigning fpeculifls en- 
deavour to perfuade the people that the law of tithing is op- 
preflive, founded on encroachment, and wrung from weak 
princes in dark ages, the Clergy would be equally negligent 
of eternal truth, and of their own intereft, if they were to 
be deterred by any cavil from adducing the ftrong arguments 
in their own favour, with which they are fupplied by the 
facred writings. 

With thefe remarks we quit Mr. P.’s firft chapter, leaving 
the reader to make his own refleétions on, or his own ule 
of; the fubfequent flatements refpeéting the difference be- 
tween svasilithion and order, the power of the keys, and the 
mode ot ordaining and eletting priefts and bilhops. 

The fecond chapter of the firft book, On the general Na- 
ture of Tithes, ai clk Ecclefiaftical Revenue, begins with 
the following extraordinary paragraph. 


*¢ If there never had exifted a civil eftablifhment of the Chrif- 
tian religion, our ideas of the fpiritual and temporal powers 
would not have been confufed, but clearly and diftinctly marked. 
During the three firft centuries of Chriftianity the ‘true religion 
was generally perfecuted by every ftate, but fanctioned or fup- 
ported by none ; an irrefragable argument that civil fanétion was 
neceflary,» neither for the eftablifhment, nor the continuance 
of Chriftianity. Some refpeétable and learned men have con- 
fidered civil eftablifhments hurtful to the real interefts of reli. 
gion; others have thought them ferviceable, if not abfolutely ne. 
ceflary. Non noffrum eff, to mect the queftion.’’ 


The fuppofition with which this period begins amounts 
to no more than an affertion, that if there had been nothing 
to difpute about, there would have been no difpute ; if there 
had been no property, there would have been no theft; but 
it is very far fromtrue, that wherever there is propery there 
mufi be thelt, or that wherever there is a civil ellabliihment 
our ideas muft be confufed: perhaps a flight correétion of 
the prefs would aid this obfervation, and it would be more 
exact, if Mr. Plowden’s printer had been direéied, inftead of 
our, to infert my. 

Nor does it follow, becaufe the Chriftian religion, aided 
by the recolle&tion of recent miracles, by many circume 
flances in the hiflory of the times, and by the fpecial inter- 
pofition of divine providence, increafed during the firft three 
centuries, in {pite of perfecution, that therefore no civil 
eftablifhment was acu Its mere continuance might 


indeed have been provided for, as that of every religion 
except the eflablithed faith is fecured in moft countries, but 
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its univerfality could by no means have been affured, with- 
out the aid of an eftabhfhment. To this obje& it is appa- 
rent, that the earlieft teachers of our holy religion had an 
anxious regard, by the minute direétions they have given 
for gradations in the Church, and by their exhortations to the 
faithful to yield up their all for the fupport of the Church 
and of the brethren. A Church in which degrees are to be 
preferved can only flourifh where the predominating powers 
in the country conform to its doétrines; where thot takes 
place, the facrifice of all poffeffions is no longer neceflary, 
nor even poffible ; there, the ruling power naturally feeks 
to fecure a fit maintenance for the Clergy, by afligning a 
portion of the common property for their honourable fup- 
port, and it has happeried, in all Chriftian ftates, that the 
allotment of one-tenth of property in general to that purpofe 
has appeared to be not only juftified by reafon, but enjoined 
by divine precept. | 

In confidering by what right tithes either now are, or at 
any time were paid in England, Mr. Plowden, citing the 
1 Cor. ix. 13, 14, obferves, that 


*« it impofes an univerfal and indifpenfable duty” and obliga. 
tion upon every Chriftian to contribute out of the property, 
which he has at his difpofal, /o much, as will be his proportionate 
Jeare, towards maintaining and fupporting the Church Governor and 
his Minifters, to whom the individual owes /piritual fubmiffien, in 
réfpeBable eafe, above want, and out of the neceflity of diverting 
their minds from the objeéts of their /prrituad function, to the 
cares and anxiety of temporal concerns,’’ 


From this he infers, at much length, that the Clergy pof, 
fefs their tithes, by human right alone; but, if tithes were 
taken away by law, or if no wealthy individuals would re. 
lieve the prielthood by {pontaneous bounty, they would have 
a divine right to obtaim trom the faithful in their own neigh. 
bourhoods a moderate fubfiftence. If this is intended to 
fhow that Mr. Plowden is a great lawyer, it will fail of its 
elect ; if it is meant to exhibit hum as a great politician, he 
has chofen an improper f{cene to difplay himlelf. The re 
cord is too frefh in this country, to be forgotten or fallfified, 
of the exiftence of an afpiring fet of holy mendicants, who, 
profefling to beg by divine right, intruded into evéry tamily, 
and, inflead of being the benevolent miniffers of a holy re. 
ligion, affumed at once the occupations of jugyling impoftors 
and voracious plunderers. 

_ An argument againft divine right continued, with little 
intermiflion, through two te@@pus chapters, sannot haye 


been 
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been intended to produce no effe&t ; and accordingly, in the 
conclufion of his fecond chapter, Mr. P. difclofes two cu. 
rious refults arifing from his fpeculations. The firft, aided by 
a perverfion of a paflage from Me. Burke’s Refle€tions on the 
French Revolution, is, that Parliament has a right to fix, by 
way of mortgage, on Church property, any fum which may 
be deemed neceifary toward defraying the intereft of loans, 
Another is, that if they who fupport the divine right of the 
Clergy, or (to ufe the author’s elegantly facetious phrafe) if 
the divine tithing men, are corre&, 


« the Clergy can demand one-tenth of all the payments and 
receipts for merchandize and goods, and lands bought and fold 
within one year in the London diocefe, upon the return of all 
Jand and its fruits and rents, and of all ftocks, funds, and monies 
carrying intereft, and of all that man poffeffes. No cuftom or 
prefeription,’’ he adds, ‘can be fet up to evade or weaken a dis 
vine precept, by privilege, commutation, or otherwife.’’ 


Can fuch deduftions impofe on the moft weak or moft 
indolent of men, and would it not be a wafte of criticifin to 
employ any of the numerous arguments which prefent them. 
felves in refutation of them. | 

In the next chapter, the author profeffes to confider hifto. 
rically, tithes and other ecclefiaftical revenues and immu- 
nities. In awork, intended * for the convenience and ine 
ftruétion of gentlemen of the law,” in England, it might rea. 
fonably have been expected that, if this chapter could be 


deemed neceffary, fome atiempt would have been made te_ 


afcertain ehe time when, end the circumftances under which, 


the Clergy were firft formally and legally invefted with the » 


right to claim their tithes, in the manner in which it is exer 
ciled at this day. Bur Mr. P. affords xo information on this 
head; he defcants at large on the dues claimed under the 
difpenfation of the Old leftament ; difcuffes the Apoftolie 
dottrines onthe fame fubjeét, and criticizes Dr. Comber and 
fome other ecclefiaflical writers ; but with refpe& to England, 
he feeks for nothing inore remote than Magia Charta, and 
?nitead of an hiftorical view of the eftablifhment of the tithe, 
ee an outline of the hiftory of the ftatutes of Mortmain and 
remunire. 

One principal obje& in this chapter 1s to fhow, that dur- 
ing-the afcendancy of the Pope in this country, the rights of 
the Enghfh Ciurch were fufficiently afcertained. The quef- 
tion of right againft encroachment in thofe days is not very 
interefling at this time, to the purchafers of a large oftavo vo- 
lume on tithes, and the only refult we can difcover, as bein 
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intended to flow from the attack made by Mr, Plowden on 
Father Parfons, and fome other writers, is, that the authority 
of the fee of Rome was not fo dangerous to Britifh liberty as 
is generally imagined ; a ptopofition by no means to be con. 
ceded, while the memory of the tyranny and ufurpations of 
that Church remains. 

The fubfequent chapters, which treat on the Law of Tithes, 
have no claims toa particular analyfis. They are no more 
ufefulthan a new edition of any previoufly exifting treatife 
would have been, if revifed and augmented with moderate 
care and judginent. The appendix, which occupies nearly 
140 clofely printed pages, is filled with A&s of Parliament, 
of which few are of general utility, the objeéts for which 
they were paffed having been long fince completed; with or- 
dinary precedents of proceedings in the Eccletiaftical Courts 
and thofe of Equity; and witha few hiftorical documents, 
This appendix, and the book of fpeculations, form more 


© than one third in bulk of the whole volume. 





D Anr. Ill. The Natural Hiftory of Brith Infe&t; eplin 


ing them in their feveral ‘States, with the Periods of their 
gg”, image their Food, Occonomy, €S'c. Together with 
the Hiftery of fuch minute Infects as require Inveftigation by 
the Microfcope: The whole illuftrated by coloured Figures, 
defigned and executed from living Specimens. By &. De- 
novan, F.L.S. Vols. 6€—12. 8vo. il. lls. each Vo- 
lume. Rivingtons. 1797-1807. 


HE laudable induftry of Mr. Donovan has again brought 

us into deep arrears with his beautiful volumes: and 
though we cannot always pay attention to tig tear works, 
yet it is with pleafure that we occafionally recur to thofe 


® that are of diftinguifhed merit. When we laft noticed this 


work, it had reached five volumes §; it now amounts to 
twelve, and it is not yet completed; a thirteenth volume is 
indeed even now advertifed. The number of plates con- 
tained in thefe twelve volumes is 482, which certainly does 
not by any means approach the number of infeét {pecies 
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been intended to produce no effe&t ; and accordingly, in the 
concluficn of his fecond chapter, Mr. P. difclofes two cu. 
rious refults arifing from his {peculations. . The firft, aided by 
a perverfion of a paflage from Ms. Burke’s Refle@tions on the 
French Revolution, is, that Parliament has a right to fix, by 
way of mortgage, on Church property, any fum which may 
be deemed neceffary toward defraying the intereft of loans. 
Another is, that if they who fupport the divine right of the 
Clergy, or (to ufe the author’s elegantly facetious phrafe) if 
the divine tithing men, are correét, 


** the Clergy can demand one-tenth of all the payments and 
receipts for merchandize and goods, and lands bought and fold 
within one year in the London diocefe, upon the return of all 
Jand and its fruits and rents, and of all ftocks, funds, and monies 
cafrying intereft, and of all that man poffeffes. No cuftom or 
prefeription,’’ he adds, ‘can be fet up to evade or weaken a dis 
vine precept, by privilege, commutation, or otherwife.’’ 


Can fuch deduétions impofe on the moft weak or moft 
indolent of men, and would it not be a wafte of criticifin to 
employ any of the numerous arguments which prefent them. 
felves in refutation of them. 

In the next chapter, the author profeffes to confider hifto. 
rically, eithes and other ecclefiaftical revenues and immu- 
nities. In awork, intended * for the convenience and ine 
ftruétion of gentlemen of the law,” in England, it might rea. 
fonably have been expected that, if this chapter could be 
deemed neceffary, fome atiempt would have been made te 
afcertain ehe time when, end the circumftances under which, 
the Clergy were firft formally and legally invefted with the 
right to claim their tithes, in the manner in which it is exer 
ciled at this day. Bur Mr, P. affords xo information on this 
head; he defcants at-large on the dues claimed under the 
difpenfation of the Old Teftament ; difcuffes the Apoftolie 
dottrines onthe fame fubjeét, and criticizes Dr. Comber and 
fome other ecclefiaflical writers ; but with refpe& to England, 
he feeks for nothing inore reimote than Magia Charta, and 
?nftead of an hiftorical view of the eltablifhment of the tithe, 
~ an outline of the hiftory of the fatutes of Mortmain and 

remunire. 

One principal obje& in this chapter is to fhow, that dur- 
ing the afcendancy of the Pope in this country, the rights of 
the Enghth Cuurch were fufficiently afcertained. The quef- 
tion of right againft encroachment in thofe days is not very 
interefting at this time, to the purchafers of a large o€tavo vo- 
lume on tithes, and the only Fefult we can difcover, as bein 
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intended to flow from the attack made by Mr, Plowden on 
Father Parfons, and fome other writers, is, that the authority 
of the fee of Rome was not fo dangerous to Britifh liberty as 
is generally imagined ; a ptopofition by no means to be con- 
ceded, while the memory of the tyranny and ufurpations of 
that Church remains. 

The fubfequent chapters, which treat on the Law of Tithes, 
have no claims toa particular analyfis. 
ufefulthan a new edition of any previoufly exifting treatife 
would have been, if revifed and augmented with moderate 
ndix, which occupies nearly 
140 clolely printed pages, is filled with A&s of Parliament, 
of which few are of general utility, the objeéts for which 
they were paffed having been long fince completed; with or. 
precedents of proceedings in the Eccletfiaftical Courts 
and thofe of Equity; and witha few hiftorical documents, 
This appendix, and the book of fpeculations, form more 
than one third in bulk of the whole volume. 


They are no more 
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HE laudable induftry of Mr. Donovan has again brought 
us into deep arrears with his beautiful volumes: and 
though we cannot always pay attention to 
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work, it had reached five volumes #; it now amounts to 
twelve, and it is not yet completed ; a thirteenth volume is 
indeed even now advertifed. The number of plates con- 
tained in thefe twelve volumes is 482, which certainly does 
not by any means approach the number of infeét {pecies 
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which wa be found in Britain * ; and though fometimes 


three or four infects are reprefented on one plate, ftill the 
fubje& is not nearly exhaufted. 

The original intention of the author was to terminate this 
work at the tenth volume; defigning nothing further than 
to give a felection of the moft curious, rare, or beautiful [pe- 
cies ; or at moft only a fupplemental addition of a few be 
longing to the fame clafles, which might have efcaped his firft 
refearches. Happily, in the interval of time between the 
completion of the tenth, and the commencement of the ele- 
venth volume, the author changed his intention, and thought 
it better, having proceeded fo far, to give an elucidation of 
the whole ENTOMOLOGIA BRITANNICA, fo far as his 
own cabinet, and the communications of friends would per- 
mit. Tothe treafures of the former have been added, in 
the mean while, the whole genuine colleétion of Mr. 
Drury, the father of practical entomology in Britain; and 
that of Mr. GREEN of Wellminfter, a zealous, and very 
fuccefsful collector; with other acceflions, of fome, though, 
not of equal, importance. ‘ 

We fhall not particularly notice the volumes from the 6th 
tothe 10th inclufive, but confider them as merely continuing 
and filling up the original plan of the author; and fufficiently 
characterized, as to their general merits, by wiat we faid on 
the firft five. But onthe eleventh and twelfth, as beginning a 
new plan, and a plan which is ftill going on, we fhall more 
minutely expatiate. It appears to us, that thefe two volumes 
are remarkably rich in new, curious, and attractive objeéts 
of delineation and defcription. We {ball enumerate thofe 
which we particularly noticed. Plate S61, The Sphine Carolina, 
here fully afcertained, and fixed as a Britifh infeét ; Plate 
364. Phalena Dimidiana, and Nebulana, new {pecies; Pl. 
368. Synodendron cylindricus; Pl. 375. Cimex Venator; 
$78. Scarabeeus ruricola ; $79. Chalcis clavipes; 583. Pyra- 
chroa rubra; 390. Scarabeus Agricola ; 391. Crylius flavipes 3 
$96. Sirex suvencus. Thefe are all in the eleventh volume. 
In the twelfth we noyce, Pl. 399. Apis Druriclla; 400. 
Lucanus inermis ; 415; Libellula-anea; 419. Mujca grojfifie 





* While this work has been going on, the author has alfo ex. 
tended his Britith Birds to five volumes, (Sce Brit. Crit. vol. xie 
p- 42.) A work on Britith Shells has been carried to fome exe 
tent; and another on Britifh Fifhes has grown to five volumes, 
which we fhall fpeedily notice. 
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eationis; 423. Libellula forcipata ; 425. Libellula Quadrifaf- 
ciata; 426. Papilio Blandina; 427. Aranea livida; 430. 
Libellula Boltont:. : 

OF thefe, the iirft is fo peculiarly remarkable, and fo beau. 
tiful, that we cannot refrain trom inferting the whole defcrip- 
tion. 


SpH1nx Caroiina, &c. 


** We are happy to embrace the prefent opportunity of prefenting 
our readers with a figure of this magnificent {pecies of Hawk-Moth, 
as a new Britifh Infect, upon the beft and moft unqueftionable au. 
thority. We have a fpecimen of it among the Britith Sphinxes, in 
the cabinet of the late Mr. Drury, now in our poffeffion, with a 
manufcript note affixed, informing us that this identical infeét 
was taken in the neighbourhood of London, and brought to him 
alive fome few years ago. The figure accompanying this de- 
feription “will afford a better idea of the beauty of this valuable 
acquifition, than any words we can employ ; it is reprefented pre. 
cifely in its natural fize, and as nearly refembling it in markings, 
and colours, as the fidelity of the pencil will admit. 

«© When we fay the figure of this infect is fubmitted for the firft 
time as a Britifh fpecies, we with to be underftood as fpeaking of 
the figure only, for the very fpecimen under confideration at this 
time has been already defcribed as a Britifh infect, and the fpecies 
itfelf is perfetly well known as an exotic, or exits edidptan Sind. 
to moft entomologifts. It is this fpecimen that Mr. Haworth 
mentions in his recent effay on the Lepidoptera of Great Britain, 
and upon the fole authority of which he inferted it in that work 
asanew Britith Infeét. We have, however, ftill further to ob. 
ferve, that although it was unique as Brit at the time Mr. 
Haworth defcribed it from Mr. Drury’s cabinet, it is not fo at 
prefent ; another colle¢tor, as Mr. Haworth informs us, having 
captured a fpecimen of it very lately in the vicinity of Little 
Chelfea, near which place it proves, upon pretty accurate infor. 
mation that Mr. Drury’s fpecimen was alfo taken,’ , 

‘¢ Thefe are our authorities for confidering the fpecies as Bri. 
tifh, and of courfs as claiming a very diftinguifhed place in the 
prefent work, not le’s on account of its magnitude, than its 
beauty and rarity. That it is occafionally found in Britain is fuffi. 
ciently obvious, but there are circumftances attending its biftory 
that leave fome doubts upon our mind, whether we ought not ra. 
thes to confider it as a naturalized fpecies, thanas an aborigine, 
at the fame time that the abfolute impoflibility of deciding this 
doubtful particular muft be acknowledged.—In America, we 
well know, it is far from uncommon, and being naturally a hardy 
fpecies, there is at leaft a poffibility of the parent ftock of the 
Englith brood having been originally introduced into this coun. 
try with the cargoes of fome American veficls. 

‘¢ This 
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*€ This being the true Sphinx Carolina of Linnzus, an infeé 


fo very clearly afcertained both from the Linnean defeription of — 


it, and from the figure quoted in the works of Merian, we cana 
not avoid exprefling fome furprife, that Mr. Haworth, in his re. 


cent publication above-mentioned, fhould have deemed it alto. - 


gether a new fpecies. The circumftance of Mr. Drury’s fpeci- 
men having only five pair of lateral fpets on the abdomen, in. 


ftead of fix, as Linngzus remarks in {peaking of his Sphinx Caro. — 


lina, may perhaps have led to this error; for in every other par- 
ticular Linnzus is furely too eXpreffive to be eafily iniftaken. 
So far as relates to the number of thofe yellow lateral fpots, the 
Linnzan definition muft be woderftood with fome latitude, for 
Linnxus would certainly have been more correct in ftating five 
fpots on each fide to be the ufual number, inftead of fix. All the 
{pecimens of Sphinx Carolina that have occurred to our own ob- 
Livation, have been uniformly marked with five pair of lateral 
fpots only, with the exception of one or two large females, in 
which there was a flight appearance of a fixth pair; a few fal. 
vous hairs appearing below tbe black band on each fide the fixth 
annulation of the abdomen. 

** The larva of this infe& is green, with lateral fpiracles on 
every fegment, furrounded by a purple ring, and the caudal {pine 


is of the fame colour, According to Fabricius the larva feeds — 


en the Tobacco plant: Mr. Abbot alfo confirms this fa&t in his 
hiftory of the Infeéts of New Georgia, fo that whatever it may 
fubfift upon in this country, we muft conclude the Tobacco plant 
to be its natural food. In America we are informed, that it is 
really diftinguifhed by the name ef Tobacco Moth.’* Vol. xi. 
Pp. 2 


A part of the author’s remarks on Scarabxus Ruricola will 
fhow how fcarce that infe& is. 


‘* Scarabaus Ruricola does not appear in either of the entomo. 
logical works of Linnzus. Fourcroy defcribes it asa Parifian 
infeét; Fabricius as a native ef England; Roffius as an Italian 
fpecies; and we have a fpecimen of it from Germany; of which 
laft country Panzer gives it as an inhabitant, in his Entomologia 
Germanica, Weare thus explicit, in order to fhew that it is a 
a general European infect, and not exclufively a native of this 
country, as might be inferred from the concluding obfervation of 
the Fabrician defcription of this fpecies, ‘ Habitat in Angliz 
graminofis. Dom. Lee*’. 

«© We muft acknowledge that, in the courfe of our own col- 
lefting, we have never taken this infe&t, or feen it alive. Our 
figures are copied from an Englith fpecimen, in the cabinet of that 





* So we conceive it ought to be sear i 
indefatiga 
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indefatigable colle€tor, the late Mr. Green, of Weftminfter, 
whofe cabinet has recently fallen into our poffefiion, and where he 
met with it we cannot afcertain. Mr. Marfham informs us, (Ext, 
Brit.) that this infeé&t was taken, in great abundance, in the 
month of July, 1797, on Newmarket Heath, near the Fofs, vul- 
garly called the Devil’s Dyke.’’ P. 54. . 


On Chalcis clavipes, Mr. D. remarks, 


«* This very curious {pecies of Chalcis is certainly undefcribed 
asa Britith infect. The fpecimen from which the figures in our 
plate are copied, and which is in our own cabinet, was taken in 
the vicinity of Faverfham, in Kent. ‘This is not the only in- 
ftance, within our knowledge, of its being caught in En. 
gland; we find one fpecimen of it in the Englifh cabinet of the 
late Mr. Drury. Independently of thefe, we have feen alfo two 
examples of it in the collection of T. Marfham, Efq. that were 
taken by hiinfelf in Kenfington Gardens fome years ago.’’ Py 


57° 


But one of the moft remarkable articles is on Scarabeus 
Inermis, vol. xii. p. 14, where the author enters into a full 
detail of the doubts which have long prevailed, whether this 
be not properly the female of the Lucanus Cervus. The 
ftatement is too long for us to copy, after what we have in- 
ferted from other parts. But it is well worthy of remark, 
that the true female of the Lucanus was difcovered by Mr. 
_Marfham, in no refpe& differing trom the male, except in 
being fomewhat fmaller: and to remove all doubt, as to the 
ps being male and female, the point was afcertained by Mr. 

eman, by means of difleétion. It appears therefore fufh- 
ciently clear that the Inermis is a diftinét {pecies. 

Mr. Donovan began the tafk of publifhing on Natural 
Hiftory with fome difadvantages. But laudable zeal and 
attention have made him eminent. The variety of his pub- 
lications is now confiderable; and in all, a neatnefs of pencil 
is exhibited, which qualifies him to reprefent, with accuracy, 
the moft delicate objeéts. 


Cc 
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18 Clarkfon's Hiflory of the Slave Trade. 


Art. IV. Clark/on’s Hiftery of the Slave Trade, &#e.~ 
(Concluded from p. 604, Vol. xxxii.} 


I"? is a truly extraordinary proof of Mr. C.’s laudable zeal, 

tat he again performed a journey of many hundred miles 
under great anxiety of mind, in order to difcover a witnefs, 
who was fuppofed to be the only white man capable of giving 
certain information concerning the mode of obtaining the 
flaves in Africa. During this journey, he vifited every fhip 
of war in ordinary at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheer- 
nefs, Portfmouth, at which latter port he only difcovered the 
man he wanted, after be had previoufly boarded 56 other 
veflels. He knew nothing of the man’s name, he only was 
informed that on board fome fhip in ordinary there was fuch 
a perfon, who had been up the rivers with the natives. 

The faéts which came to Mr. Clarkfon’s knowledge, both 
with regard to the miferies of the negroes, and the hard 
ufage of the feamen employed in the trade, would exceed all 
belief, if not corroborated by proofs the molt indifputable. 
The fufferings of the negroes are better known to the public 
than the latter, from the accounts and engravings publifhed 
in order to excite an interefl in their favour; but we cannot 
refrain from giving one fpecimen of the barbarity praétifed 
on board the ilave {hips, even towards.our own country. 
men. 


“© Peter Green had been fhipped as fleward—a black woman, 


of the name of Rodney, went out in the fame veffel. She be. 
~? 


longed to the owners of it, and was to be an interpretefs to the 
flaves who fhould be purchafed. About five in the evening, 
fome time in the month of September, the veffel then lying in 
Bonny River, the captain, as was his cuftom, went on fhore. In 
his abfence, Rodney aiked Green for the keys of the pantry, 
which he refuféd her, alleging that the captain had already beaten 
him for having given them to her en a former occafion, when fhe 
drank the wine. ‘The woman, being paffionate, ftruck him, and 
a fcuffle enfued, out of which Green extricated himfelf as well as 
he could. 

«¢ When the fcuffie was over, the woman retired to the cabin, 
and appeared penfive. Between eight and nine in the evening 
the captain, who was attended by the captain of the Alfred, came 
on board. Rodney immediately ran to him, and informed him 
that-Green had made an affault upon her. ‘The captain, without 
any inquiry, beat him feverely, and ordered his hands to be made 
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faft to fome bolts on the ftarboard fide of thé-fhip, and under the 
half-deck, and then flogged him himfelf, ufing the lafhes of the 
cat-of-nine-tails upon his back at one time, and the double walled 
knot at the end of it upon his head at another; and ftopping to 
reft at intervals, and ufing each hand alternately, that he might 
{trike with the greater feverity. The pain had now become fo 
fevere, that Green cried out, and entreated the captain of the 
Alfred, who was ftanding by, to pity his hard cafe, and to inter. 
cede for him; but the latter replied that he would have ferved him 
in the fame manner. Unable to find a friend here, he called upon 
the chief mate, but this only made matters worfe, for the captain 
then ordered the latter to flog him too; which he did for fome time, 
ufing however only the lafhes of the inftrument. Green then 
called in his diftrefs upon the fecond mate to fpeak for him; but 
the fecond mate was immediately ordered to perform the fame 
cruel office, and was made to perfevere in it ’till the lafhhes were 
all worn into threads, But the barbarity did not clofe here: for 
the captain, on feeing the inftrument now become ufelefs, ordered 
another, with which he flogged him as before, beating him at 
times over the head with the double-walled knot, and changing 
his hands, and curfing his own left hand for not being able to 
ftrike fo fevere a blow as his right. 

‘© The punifhment, as inflicted by all parties, had now lafted 
two hours and a half, when George Ormond was ordered to cut 
down ore of the arms, and the boatfwain the other, from the 
places of their confinement. ‘This being done, Green. lay mo. 
tionlefs on the deck; he attempted to utter fomething; Ormond 
underftood it to be the word water, but no water was allowed 
him, The captain, on the other hand, faid he had not yet done 
with him, and ordered him to be confined with his arms acrofs, 
his right hand to his left foot, and his left hand to his right foot. 


| For this purpofe the carpenter brought fhackles, and George Or. 


mond was compelled te put them on. The captain then ordered 
fome tackle to be made fa{t to the limbs of the faid Peter Green, 
in which fituation he was then hoifted up, and afterwards let 
down intoa boat, which was lying along. fide the fhip. Michael 
Cunningham was then fent to loofe the tackle, and to leave him 
there. 

“* In the middle watch, or between one and two next morning, 
George Ormond looked cut of the port-holes, and called to 
Green, but received no anfwer. Between two and three, Paul 
Berry, a feaman, was fent dewn into the boat, and found him 
dead. He made his report to one of the officers of the fhip. 
About five in the morning the body was brought up, and laid on 
the wait near the half-deck door, The captain, on feeing the 
body when he rofe, expreffed no- concern, but ordered it to be 
knocked out of irons, and to be buried at the ufual place of inter. 
ment for feamen, on Bonny Point. I may now obferve, that 
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th: deceafed was in good health before the punifhment took place, 
and in high fpirits, for he played upon the flute only a fhort time 
before Rodney afked him for the keys, while thofe feamen who 
were in health danced.’’ * Vol. ii. 3969—403. 


The inveftigation of thefe maiters at Liverpool expofed 
Mr. Clarkfon to confiderable danger. He was frequently 


infuled, and probably once very narrowly efcaped being 


ihrown trom the Pier-head. We with upon this occafion to 
record the name of Mr. Falconbridge, formerly a furgeon 
on board the flave fhips, who not only frecly difcovered to 
Mr. Clarkfon fome of the moft atrocious ats that took place 
in the trade, but accompanied him trom Briltol to Liverpool, 
and afforded him, in all his trials there, a moft firm fupport, 
though to do fo he confidered it as neceflary to go armed. 

Our limits compel‘us to pafs over many things which we 
wih to notice *, but for which the book itfelf fhonld be. con- 
fulted. We haften to take a general view of the progrefs of 
the bufinels through the two houfes cf Parliament. Mr. 
Clarkfon was firft introduced to Mr. Pitt early in the year 
1788. Mr. Pitt appeared much interefted when he came te 
examine the papers, the evidence Mr. C. had colleéted, the 
fpecimens of African produce, &c. &c. and, as Mr. Clark- 
fon fays, ‘* Many fublime thoughts feemed to rufh in upon 
him at once at the fight of thefe, fome of which he exprefied 
with obfervations becoming a great and dignified mind.” 
Vol. I. p. 474. 

On the ninthof May, 1788, the bufinefs was firft opened 
11 the Houfe of Commons by Mr. Pitt, who, upon this oc- 
cafion, was only the reprefertative of Mr. Wilberforce, then 
ill in bed. We mutt here beg leave to obferve, that we did 
not arrive at this part of the hiftory, without feeling fome 
anxiety to clear-up a point which we knew had been too 
often the fubjeét’ of doubt and difpute. We knew it had 
been queftioned whether Mr. Pitt aéted fincerely in the bu- 
finefs. We did.et know, indeed we could not forefee, that 
Mr. Clarkfon himfelf would advert to this fubjeé&t, and ex- 
prefsly deliver his opinion upon it, as he does in the fecond 





a - 


* In 1789 Mr. C. went to Paris, for the exprefs purpofe of 
communicating with the chief perfons there concerning the abolt- 
tion. He had frequent and impertant interviews with Mirabeau, 
Fayette, Condorcet, Syeyes, Briffot, and others, but the un- 
happy circumftances of the times prevented any thing effectual 
being done, 
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volume; but we had previoufly determined to attend clofely 
to Mr. Pitt’s conduét. We therefore do- moft’ pofitivély 
declare, that we could difcover no grounds for fuch fufpi- 
cions in the courfe of this hiflory. Though upon the firft 
opening Mr. Fox had the advantage, we did not fee] that 
Mr. Pitt’s referve was improper. 

Thofe not in adminiftration had full fcope to decide upon, 

it at once as a moral queftion, but we fhould have blamed any 
prime minifter, who could have appeared, at the‘firft mention 
of the abolition, to have overlooked, or been negligent of, the 
political, commercial, and individual interefts, which mutt be 
implicated. Mr. Pitt’s fituation rendered him the guardian 
of thofe feveral interefts, and compelled him, in common 
decency, to obferve fome caution, This was the impreffion 
aftually made upon our minds by the report of the &rft dil- 
cuffion, in which undoubtetly Mr. Fox had the advantage of 
being able to exprefs his fentiments without any referve. 
The fubjett was a popular one, and that intereft fell to dis 
fhare, and of courfe quadrated with all he could wilh to ex- 
prefs. That Mr. Fox was fincere and ardent in the caule we 
have not the leaft doubt, but had he flood in Mr. Put’s place, 
we verily believe, in that flage of the bufinels, he would 
have aéted with a like referve. Even at the laft, when mi- 
nifter, it muft be recolleéted, his firft efforts were only to 
move a refolution, to which fome were prepared to. objeét, 
as too weak and indefinite a meafure. But Mr. Fox 
then flood in a fituation in which Mr. Pitt, to the beft of our 
recolle€lion, never ftood, and this indeed Mr. C, has noticed. 
Mr. Pitt could not make it a cabinet meafure, while Lord 
Thurlow fo flrongly oppofed it. Befides Mr. Fox, as mi- 
nifter, was pledged to accomplifh the abolition, Mr. Pitt, as ° 
minifter, was the firft mover of the bufine{s, and therefore 
particularly refponfible for all its confequences. That fome 
fort of minifterial referve might be compatible with the 
‘ftrongeft moral feelings, feems proved by the anfwer of M. 
‘Necker, of whofe moral and religious feelings we believe 
there is no doubt. His anfwer to the applications made to 
him, as minifter, was as follows: 


“* As this great queftion is not in my department, but in that 
of the miuifter of the colonies, I cannot interfere in it direA/y, 
but I will give ixdiredtly all the affiftance in my power. I have 
fora long time taken an intereft in the general alarm on this occas 
fion, and in the noble alliance of the friends of humanity in 
favour of the injured Africans. Such an attempt throws a new 
luftre over your nation, It is not yet, however, a national ebje& 
Cg ia. 
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in France. But the moment may perhapscome, and I thall think 
myfelf happy in preparing the way for it. You mutt be aware, 
however, of the difficulties which we fhall have to encounter on 
our fide of the water; for our colonies are much more confide. 
rable than yours; fo that, in the view of political intercit, we 
are not on an equal footing. It will therefore be neceffary to 
find fome middle line at firit, as it cannot be expected that hu- 
manity alone will be the governing principle of mankind.”’ 


Mr. Pitt evinced a ftrong defire to make truth prevail over 
prejudice, when he fent Mr. Parrey to Liverpool, to take the 
tonnage and internal dimenfions of the flave-veffels, and 
which Mr, €. declates to have been of great fervice to the 
caufe. It is alfo evident, from the great pains he took to 
convince the planters that their interefts would not. ultimately 
be hurt, in a fpeech, which Mr. Fox declared was ‘ the 
moft powerful and convincing of any he had ever heard.”’ 
When, befides, the members for Liverpool objefed to 
fome of the regulations propofed in regard to the middle 

affage, he declared, that if their oppofition was continued, 
he would wave every other difcuffion, and give his vote for 
the utter annihilation of it at once. His fincerity has been 
further doubted, becaufe of the oppofiiion of his friend, 
Mr. Dundas, but we fee not why Lord Grenville’s might 
not as foom be queftioned, on account of the oppofition of 


Lord Temple. But it is timeto come to Mr. Clarkfon’s own 
account of the matter. 


*‘ T had fcarcely finifhed my journty, when Mr. Pitt died. 
This event took place in January, 1806. I thall ftop, there. 
fore, to make a few obfervations on his character, as it related 
to this caufe. This I feel myfelf bound in juftice to do, becaufe 
his fincerity towards it has been generally quettioned. 

‘© The way in which Mr, Pict became acquainted with this 
quéftion, has been already explained. A few doubts having been 
retnoved, when it was firft ftarted, he profeffed himfcif a friend 
to the abolition. The firft proof which he gave of his friendfhip 
tO it is known but to few; but it is neverthelefs true, that fo 
early as in 1788, he occafioned a communication to be made to 
the French government, in which he recommended an union of 
the two countries, for the promotion of this great meafure. This 

ropofition feemed to be then new, and ftrange to the court of 
rouse ; and the anfwer was not favourable. . 

‘© From this time, his efforts were reduced within the boun- 
daries of his own power. As far, however, as he had feope, he 
exerted them. If we look at him in his parliamentary capacity, 
it muft be acknowledged by all, that he took an active, ftrenuous, 
and confiftent part, and this year after year, by which he ee 
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his profeflions. In my own private communications with him, 
which were frequent, he never failed to give proofs of a 
fimilar difpofition. I had always free accefs tohim. I had no 
previous note or letter to write for admiffion, Whatever papers 
I wanted, he ordered. He exhibited alfo, in his converfation 
with me on thefe occafions, marks of a more than ordinary inte. 
reft in the welfare of the caufe. Among the fubjects which were 
then ftarted, there was one which was always near his heart. 
This was the civilization of Africa, He looked upon this great 
work as a debt due to that continent, for the many injuries we 
had infli@ed upon it: and had the abolition fucceeded fooner, as 
in the infancy of his exertions he had hoped, I know he had a 
jan, fuited no doubt to the capacioufnefs of his own mind, for 
fach eftablifhments in Africa as he conceived would promote, in 
due time, this important end. 

‘¢ T believe it will be faid, notwithftanding what I have ad- 
vanced, that if Mr. Pitt had exerted himfelf, as the minifter of 
the country, in behalf of the abolition, he could have carried it. 
This brings the matter to an iffue; for unqueftionably the charge 
of infincerity, as it related to this great queftion, arofe from the 
miftaken notion, that as his meafures in Parliament were fu 
ported by great majorities, he could do as he pleafed there. Bat 
they who hold this opinion muft be informed that there were great 
difficulties, againft which he had to ftruggle on this fubjett. The 
Lord Chancellor, Thurlow ran counter to his wifhes almoft at the 
very outfet, Lord Liverpool and Mr. Dundas did ‘the fame. 
Thus, to go no further, three of the moft powerful members of 
the cabinet were in dirc&t oppofitionto him. The abolition then, 
amid this difference of opinion, could never become a cabinet 
meafure; but if fo, then all his parliamentary efforts in this cafe 
wanted their ufual authority, and he could only exert his influs 
ence as a private man. [Here Mr. C. adds in a note, That he 
did do fo with great effeét on feveral occafions, particularly in 
1791, in which the caufe would entirely have failed, but for his 
titiely interference. J 

*© But a difficulty fill more infuperable prefented itfelf, in an 
oceurrence which took place in the year 1791, but which is much 
too delicate to be mentioned. ‘The explanation of it, however, 
would convince the reader that all the efforts of Mr. Pitt from 
that day wore rendered ufele’s, I mean'as to bringing the quef. 
tiony as a minifter of ftate, toa favourable iffue, 

‘* But though Mr. Pitt did not carry this great queftion, ‘he 
was yet one of the greateit fupporters of it. He foflered it in its 
infancy, Lf, in -his. public fituation, he had then fet his: face’ 
againft it, where would have been our hope; be wphéld it -alfo in its 
childhood; and though, in this ftate of its exiftence, it did not’ 
gain from his protection all the ftrength which it was expected it 
would have acquired, he yet kept it from falling, ’tillhis fucceflors, 
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in whofe adminiftration a greater number of favourable circum. 
ftances concurred to give it vigour, brought it to a triumphant 
maturity.’”’ Vol. Il. 503—506. 


The flrongeft thing we know to have been advanced againft 
Mr. Pitt’s zeal is the cafe of the Dutch colonies, jn 1797, 
which he allowed to be fupplied with negroes to a large 
amount. But in anfwer to this it muft be obferved, that at 
that time Mr. Pitt’s ideas of the pra€ticability of a fpeedy or 
ape abolition were very low ; he feems evento have refted 

is chief hopes of. it on procuring a combination of the fe- 
veral powers of Europe, which he had attempted in vain. 
Very wholefome ecticlaniuns befides in the Britifh condu& of 
the trade had taken place. An order of council to prevent 
the fupply of the Dutch colonies it might not, in 1797, have 
been in his power to command, though in 1805 he was able 
to put an end to the fupply, dy /uch an order of council; for 
not only wes the admimitration different at the latter period, 
but the remonftrances of the Britifh planters might have 
eperated as much on the council in general, as on Mr. Pitt 
individuall¥. As to his perfonal influence, it feems alto- 

ether to have been a queilion calculated as much to unite 
the meft difcordant political parties, as to feparate chief 
friends; fome of Mr. Fox’s party frequently voted againft 


hin. In fhort, it appears to us to have been out of Mr, 


Pitt’s power, or at all evenis that he felt it to be out of his 
power, to procure its {peedy abolition, and that it was owing 
to a particular combination of cireumftances that it became 
fo vly to his fucceffors; though we would fay nothing to 
Jeffen the value and importance of Mr. Fox’s deadinefs and 
perfeverance, which did him the higheft credit, 7 
Having now exprefled our thoughts upon this particular 
head, we fhall return to the work fell, which need not 
however detain us much longer. The {peeches delivered in 
arliament in favor of the abolition, which Mr. Clarkfon 
fs prefeived, exhibit the grandeft and moft intereftin 
difplay of eloquence. Mr. Wilberforce’s {peech, veetniiod 
in the 2d volume, chapter iii, we fhould have conceived to 
have been perfeétly unanfwerable, either confidered as a 
ftatement of fats, or as an appeal to the heart; and yet, no 
fooner was it concluded, than one member began immedi- 
ately to calculate the pecuniary loffes which the nation might — 
fuftain, if fuch a fyftem of rodbery and murder was to be re- 
linguithed ; and another pronounced it to be abfolutely ae-. 
eeffary, though not amiable; upon a par with the trade of a ~ 
butcher! | 
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After Mr, Pitt’s fpeech, alfo recorded in the 2d vol. 304, 
** afpeech, to ufe Mr. Fox’s words, no lefs remarkable for 
{plendid eloquence, than for folid fenfe and convincin 
reafon, fupported by calculations founded on faéts, and con- 
clufions drawn from premifes, as correctly as if they had 
been mathematical propofitions,”” in which fpeech, befides 
he evinced the great pains he had taken to do away all political 
chjeFions, what muft we think of its being gravely alledged 
againft him in reply, that he would injure the Newfoundland 
fitheries; “hat is, to ufe again Mr. Fox’s animated terms, 
“* that the trade muft be kept up, with all its enormities, in 
order that there might be perfons (negroes, that is) to gonfume 
the refufe filh of Newfoundland, which was too bad for any 
body elfe to eat!” for fuch was literally the evil, as repre- 
fented by Alderman Watfon. Having alluded to this one 
fpeech of Mr. Fox’s, we muft declare that ‘nothing upon 
record ever conveyed to us greater ideas of that gentle- 
man’s extraordinary powers. | 

The great and final event of pafling the bill for the aboli- 
tion is in every body’s recolleétion, nor can it be forgotten 
that neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox lived to fee the conclufien 
of matters. Of the death of both thefe great men, Mr. 
Clarkfon of courfe takes due notice, giving them both the 
higheft credit for their invaluable fervices in the caufe. 

Asto Mr. Clarkfon’s own exertions, his book muft be 
read in order to appreciate them properly, In the year 1794 
he had nearly fallen a victim to his fevere labours. 


** His nervous fyftem, he tells us, was almoft fhattered to 
pieces. Both his memory and hearing failed him. Sudden diz- 
zinefles feized his head. Talking became painful and diftrefling 
to him, and he could fcarcely go up and down ftairs.’’ ‘* Thefe 
diforders,’’ he adds, ‘* had been brought on by degrees, in confe. 
quence of the fevere labours neceffarily attached to the promotion 
of the caufe. For feven years I had a correfpondence to maintain 
with four hundred perfons with my own hand. I had forme book 
or other annually to write in behalf of the caufe. In this time 
I had travelled more than thirty-five thoufand miles in fearch of 
evidence, and a great part of thefe journeys in the night. All 
this time my mind had been on the ftretch. The various in. 
ftances of barbarity which had come fucceffively to my know. 
ledge within this period, had vexed, harrafled, and affli¢ted 
it. The wound which thefe had produced, was rendered ftill 
deeper by’ thofe cruel difappointments before related, which arofe 
from the reiterated refufal of perfons to give their teftimony, 
after 1 had travelled hundreds of miles in queft of them. But 
the fevereit ftroke was that infli€ted by the perfecution, begun 
and 
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and purfued by perfons interefted in the continuance of the trade, 
of fuch witneffes as had been examined againft them; and whom, 


on account of their dependent fituation in life, it was moft eafy to 
opprefs.’? 


The relief afforded to the latter by Mr. Whitbread has 
been already mentioned. 

We cannot conclude our account of this hiftory without 
repeating, that it has interefled us moft deeply, and that we 
confider it to be a publication, not only highly creditable to 
Mr. Clarkfon as an individual, but of very great national 
importance, 





> eens 
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Art. V.. Elements of Agriculture ; being an Effay towards 
eflablifoing the Cultivation of the Soil, and promoting Vegeta- 
tion, on fleady Principles. By John Naifmith, Author. of 
Thoughts on various Objeéts of Induftry purfued in Scotland ; 
@ Tour through the Sheep Diftriéts ; and of the General View 
of the Agriculture of Clydefdale. 8vo. 543 pp. 10s. Gd. 
Baldwins. 1807. 


THs is one of the moft refpeétable and moft important 

agricultural books, which have come within our obier- 
vation; applying to the purpofes, and the improvement 
of agriculture, a great variety of ufeful knowledge : 


_ The author of the following fheets has, for the greateft 
part of a pretty long life, been lefs or more engaged in Agri- 
culture ; and having vifited different diflri€ts, while his mind 
was not fettered by conftant attention to manual labour, he has 
till been making obferrations on vegetation, a fubject to which 
he found himfelf particularly attached. In the early part of life, 
he eatneftly attended to fuch of the inftru€tions of the Dottors 
in Agriculture as came in hisway. But after having experienced 
the fallibility of their moft infallible doétrines, he has, long ago, 
thrown them afide with difguft. About the year 1796, he 
began to attend to the new fyftem of Chemiftry, which by that 
time was pretty generally received. Struck with the light which 
it feemed to throw on that hitherto dark and intricate feience, 
he carefully perufed the works of a number of its moft celebrated 
teachers, making fuch experiments of the effects of different 
bodies on vegetation, as his imperfeét knowledge and expertnefs 
would permit.’’ P, int. | 


“ The aus ges perfpicuity of the new chemiftry, and , 


coveries which had been recently made in that 
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feience, particularly the analyfis of the atmofphere—of water— 
of volatile alkali—and of vegetable fubftances, induced him to 
think that much light might be thrown on the phenomena of 
vegetation, and the cultivation of the foil, by applying it to 
thofe fubjeéts,’’ P. iv. 

‘‘ As it is generally acknowledged that the improvement of 
Agriculture is neceflary to the profperity of the community, and 
that much is wanting to place that art on a folid bafis, he has 
been employed of late in methodizing this treatife into a form fit 
for infpection ; and, without farther apology, he now prefents it, 
with all its imperfeétions, to the public, whofe avidity for thie 
fpecies of knowledge has been too much amufed with baubles ; 
as he is perfuaded that though he has not been able to give 
agriculture the perfect form of a fcience, he has made fome ap. 
proaches towards it.’’ P.v.- 


We extraét, with pleafure, a part of the Introduétion : 


*¢ As foon as mankind form themfelves into a fettled fociety, 
neceflity obliges them to ftimulate the fertility of the earth by 
fome kind of culture, in order to fupply their increafing wants $ 
and the profperity of the fociety is in proportion’ to the fuccets 
of cultivation. Hence Agriculture is the bafis of civilized 
fociety. Nor are the effects of cultivation lefs delightful than 
beneficial, Every eye is charmed with the fmiling verdure of a 
well-cultivated field. Every heart is gladdened at the profpeét 
ef a luxuriant harveft. Fortitude and induftry—perfeverance 
and patience are required to undertake and execute the important 
labours of the field. The mind is perpetually led to look up for 
the co-operation of Heaven. Admiration is excited by the 
world of Wonders continually difplayed in the phenomena of 
Vegetation. And gratitude for the favours of that Power and 
Goodnefs by which they are produced is naturally infpired, The 
agricultural life is therefore adapted to cherifh and employ the 
faireft of the human virtues. 

** Agriculture is calculated not only to exercife the virtues, 
but the talents of man. To know the nature and qualities of 
vegetable productions—to diftinguifh their peculiar habits— 
to underftand what applications are proper, both to promote the 
growth of the ufeful, and difcourage the noxious—to determine . 
the feafons, foils, and circumftances fuitable for all fuch appli. 
cations—to be well informed in the natural hiftory of the aniinal 
creation, fo as to fofter the animals ufeful to man, and guard 
again{t the depredations of fuch as injure cultivated vegetables, 
are ftudies fafhicient to give full {cope to the intellectual powers : 
and thefe are requifite to form an accomplifhed hufbandman, 

** An employment of fuch importance to fociety, and fo 
honourable to the individual, it might have been prefumed, would 
have been generally embraced by all thofe who afpired at saa 
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and diftinétion : and this, we are told, in ancient times, was the 
cafe. In the times of fimplieity, agriculture was the occupation 
of rulers and legiflators. But from an unhappy depravity, men 
foon began to form falfe notions cf honour. It was deemed 
more glorious to deftroy than to comfort and preferve-—to acquire 
poffefiions by brutal force than by virtuous induftry—and thus 
the arts moft beneficial to fociety tell into contempt.’? P. 1. 


The Table of Contents being within a fhort compafs, we 
fhall here introduce it : 


“¢ Of fimple fubftances; compound fubftances: mineral and 
aerial kingdoms: vegetable kingdom: cultivation: inclofing 
and fcreening fields: draining : preparation of the foil: preparation 
of foluble carbon, for the nourifhment of vegetables: of thofe 
other bodies, which either dire&tly fupport vegetation, correét 
the foil, or prepare the vegetable food contained in it: General 
Conclufion.”’ P. vii. 


The proprietors of peat Jands will be well repaid for a: 
clofe attention to the leflons which Mr. N. has fet before 
them. 


“ Thefe fas, it is prefumed, will be admitted as evidence of 
the folubility of peat, and juftify the conclufion that thofe fterile 
waftes may be converted into fertile fields. What a benefit 
would it be to fociety were this accomplifhed ! Not only a large 
extent of productive furface would be added to the common ftock, 
hut the injury which vegetation on the furrounding fields fuffers 
from the chilling exhalations, breathed from the beds of torpid 
peat, would be thereby prevented.. The means by which this 
important purpofe may be accomplifhed will be the fubje& of our 
inquiry in a future part of this work,’’ P. 126. 


We fhal! extra&, with fingular fatisfa€tion, the followin 
paflage ; and we muft here exprefs a ftrong with, that fenti- 
ments of the fame kind were found, much oftener than they 
are, in agricultural books : 


‘¢ Through the obfcurity which furrounds us, we ¢an difcern 
Divine Goodnefs admirably difplayed in covering our world with 
an immenfe invifible fluid adapted, at once, to preferve our ex. 
iftence, and to cherith the fertility by which it is fupported.— 
We can difcern that this fluid is agitated by currents to preferve 
its falubrity, and endowed with the power of carrying from the 
earth the incumbrance of fuperfloous water, and ftoring it in 
eeleftial refervoirs, where it is kept, without involving us in 
darknefs, to be returned in fhowers bee the fupport of vegetation. 
But the glimmering intelle‘ts of man have been able to difcover 
very little of the wonderful machinery by which thofe important 
effices are perfortnred.”’ P. 130. 


¢ A very 
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On one fuppofed caule of the Blight or Mildew, Mr, N. 
thus expreffes his fentiments. 

‘© A very improbable opinion has of late prevailed, that the 
barberry bufh commanicated this difeafe to wheat. But as we 
hear of the diteafe being very general fometimes, poflibly it occurs 
frequently in places where there are no barberry buthes: and if 
that be the cafe, there is no reafon for fuppofing a connettion 
between the difeafe and the bufh, even when they are found, in 
the neighbourhood of each other.’ P. 26y. 


We can affirm, not only that ‘* it occurs frequently in places 
{and whole diftricts) where there are no barberry bufhes ;’’ but 
alfo, that it does maf occur, in the fame feafon, in fpots where 
thofe bufhes abound. We underftood, that poor dardberries 
had long been acquitted of this mifchief. P. 275 holds out 
another ufeful example to agricultural writers : 


‘¢ Having in the firft part of this work taken a view of the 
eleinents of matter as they are prefented to us in the different 
kingdoms of nature, and have been examined by art, we row 
come to enquire in what manner the invefligations of philofophy 
may benefit fociety, by affording inftruction to the hufbamiman 
on the means of promoting the growth of efculent vegetables. 
But from the flight view we have taken of the admirable ways 
of Infinite Wifdom by which a few inert principles are made to. 
mutter into fuch regular order—to combine into fick innumerable, 
ufeful, and beautiful varieties, it is evident that human fcience 
has not been able to comprehend the myfterious laws by which 
the great works of the vegetable kingdom are regulated. All 
nature appears one continued miracle !—Science ftands confounded, 
and the moft acute enquirer can only adore and wonder! Society, 
however, is much indebted to the invaluable labours of thafe 
generous men who have devated their genius and induftry to fuch 
important inveftigations. By them the veil has heen partly 
drawn afide, and fome rays of light have penetrated the general 
obfcurity, by which tue roads to agricultural experience may be 
dire&ted, and its conclufions rectified and improved,’’ 


At pp. 314, 315, Mr. Elkington’s difcoveries, in the art 
ef draining, are {poken of contemptuoufly, and (we almoft 
fear) invidioufly. 

On convertible hufbandry, or alterations of tillage and grafs 
erops, we find many ufetul obfervations, from p. 391, to 
401. 

If due regard were paid to fuch remonftrances as the fol- 
lowing, the health of mankind would be effentially pro- 
moted, while the produce of the earth would be in a very 
high degree increafed : 


‘* The quantity of fuch offals, which is fcattered about, a 
nuifance te fhoek the feelings of the paffenger, thows an equal 
difregard 
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difregard to cleanlinefs and economy. Were all 'fuch matters 
collected and carried, as manure, to the fields—were proper 
means eftablifhed for faving all the fpoils of both natural king. 
doms, liquid as well as folid, the produce of towns and populous 
villages, to be carried, within all convenient diftances, to the 
fields, what an increafe of fertility might be expected? But this 
muft depend on public policy, and the united concurrence of in. 
dividuals of all ranks.’’ P. 410. 


Upon the minds of Jandlords we would imprefs fuch ad- 
vice as this : 


“¢ If every hufbandman would diligently attend to all thofe 
means which are within his reach, and never keep a greater 
proportion of his farm under tillage culture than he dull com. 
mand manure to keep in good condition, regularly going over 
one field after another, fo that each might have its due fhare, 
and laying every field in grafs, before its carbon were exhaufted 
by tillage crops, probably the fertility of the country, fo far 
from diminifhing, would be progreflively advancing, and at 
length afford fubfiftence to an increafe of population of which 
we can at prefent have no adequate conception.”” P. 433. 

“* The Board of Agriculture was inftituted in 1793. After 
employing two Years, ix amajfing all the kuowledge on the dif- 


ferent branches of agriculture, which the country poffejed; this 


illuftrious body prefented to the public, &c.’’ P. 494. 


Whether the author tended to be /arcaftical, or not, we 
cannot fay ; but furely he is fo, in a high degree. 

At p. 523, common fea-falt is {trongly recommended, for 
the purpofe of deftroying infects ; ‘* a hundred weight, over 
an acre of cultivated ground, in the fpring.”” The General 
Conclufion difplays fome truly patriotic fentiments ; which, 
in thefe times elpecially, fhould be deeply impreffed on our 
minds ; 


«¢ But though Induftry owes its birth to Neceffity, Security 
is the indulgent nurfe by which it is cherifhed and invigorated : 
and this is the happy portion of Britons. Bleft with the enjoy- 
ment of rational liberty, under a legitimate government, the 
Britith are protected in the unreftrained purfuit of every kind of 
lawful indu&ry, and in the fafe poffeffion of its fruits. While 
the greater part of mankind are doomed to feel the capricious re- 
ftraints of arbitrary power,—while the beft part of Europe has 
been overwhelmed by the gigantic force of a dreadful ufurpation 
—the people deprived of their liberty and their comforts, and 
their induftry paralyfed, the induftry of Britain is ftill free and 
triumphant.’”” P. 530. 

«« The afpect of the prefent times is peculiarly adapted to 
animate our agricultural exertions. While the tyrant of the 
eontinent, with unceafing animofity, aims to atchicve our ruin, 
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we are not cajoled with the foothing fympathies of other powers, 
but are plainly taught that our exiitence and our fafety muft de. 
pend upon our own vigour. It becomes us, therefore, while, 
with one hand, we have laid hold of the weapons of war to de. 
fend our country, with the other, to employ diligently the im- 
plements of agriculture, to make it productive of abundance, and 
more worthy of defence.” P. §g1. 


We ought not to conclude this article, without com- 
mending the moderate price of the book. Here (as in many 
points of theory and praétice) the author differs, widely in- 
deed, from moft agricultural writers. His charge, for a great 
quantity of original and ufeful matter, is {mall : theirs is 
unblufhingly great, often for very queftionable, and even 
for fecond and third-hand information. 





Art. VI. A Call for Union with the Eftablifbed Church } 
addrefjed to Englifh Proteftants: Being a Compilation of Paf- 
fages from various Authors, felecled and publifhed by George 
Jjaac Huntingford, D.D. I, R.S. Warden of St. Mary's 
College, Winchefter, and Bifhop of Gloucefter. Second Edit. 
8vo. 192 pp. 5s. Cadell and Davies. 


WE feel great fatisfaftion in announcing another edition 

of this valuable publication, at a time, when it would 
indeed be a good and joytul thing, to fee Chriftian brethren 
dwell together in unity. The work 1s dedicated, with the 
greateft propricty, to that enlightened fupporter of our civil 
and religious rights, Lord Vifcount Sidmouth. In the pres 
face an interefting allufion is made to the Syrian Chriftians 
in the Eaft-Indies, taken from the account lately publifhed 
by the zealous and able Dr. Buchanan; it is a ftriking con- 
traft, in fat, while our countrymen at home have been 
feparating from our E{tablifhed Church; thefe Syrian Chrif- 
tians in Hindoftan have expreffed an earneft wifh for an 
union with it. As thefe Malayans have been traced up 
to the early period of the 3d century, fo near the age 
of the Apoftles,, and the purity of the primitive Church, 
and have never been reftrained from a free ufe of the Old 
and New Teftaments, their festiments deferve no common 
degree of attention; and it muft give the higheft fatise 
fattion to the friends of the Church of England, to fee 
how nearly they refemble our Church in difcipline and 
dagtrines. To men whe ferioufly and confcientioufly con- 
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fider the importance of true religious principles, it is net a 
matter of tadifference to break the bond of peace and unity, 
by feparating from the Church of England, which in all the 
effential points of Chriftianity, is pure, primitive and apof. 
tglical. ) 

How earneflly did the ancient Fathers exhort the Chrif 
tians, who were deluded by the heretics, at that time infefting 
the Church, and were forming themfelves into feparate {o- 
cieties, to keep the hond of peace and unity. St. Cyprian, 
particularly in his treatile de Unitate, elegantly and fercibly 
defcribes the necefli:y of unity, from the authority of the 


apoftle Paul : 


«* Unum corpus, et unus fpiritus, una fpes vocationis noftrz, 


. wnus Dominus, una fides, unum baptifma, unus Deus. Ecclefiz 


unitatem qui non tenet, quomodo poreft credere fe fidem tenere, 
Unitatem ergo firmiter tenere debemus. Ecclefia enim una eft, 
que in multitudinem Jatius incremento feecunditatis extenditur : 
quo modo folis multi radit, fed lumen unum —et rami arboris 
soulti, fed robur enum tenaci radice fundatum—ct cum de fonte 
uno rivi plurimi defluunt, numerofitas licet diffufa videatur exun- 
dantis copiz largitate, unitas tamen fervatur in origine-—avelle 
radium folis a corpore, divifionem ‘lucis non capit unitas---ab 
arbore frange ramum, fractus germinare non poterit, a fonte 
precide rivum, precifus arefcet—fic ecclefia Divina luce perfufa 
per orbern totum radios fuos porrigit, unum tamen lumen eft, 
quod ubique diffunditur, nec unitas corporis feparatur—ramos 
fuos in univerfam terram copia ubertatis extendit, profluentes 
largiter rivos latius expandit: unum tamen caput eft, ct origo 
una, et una mater, foecunditatis fucceflibus copiola. 

‘© Tunica Domini non dividitur nec fcinditur ; poflidere non 
poteft indumentum Chrifti, qui feindit ac dividit ecclefiam Chrifti. 
Quifguis ergo ab ecclefia fegregatus, a promiffis ecclefix fepa- 
ratur, alicnus eft, profanus eft, hoftis eft.—Paulus dicit, obfecro 
vos fratres per noinen Chrifti ut non fint in vobis fchifmata.”’ 


The pious and learned compiler of this work, like St. 
Paul andthe venerable Fathers of our Church, endeavours 
to ftrengthen the bond of unity, by comprefling, with as 
much brevity ws he can, fome of the pe, arguments of 
our beft writers on the fubjeét of feparation from the Effa- 
blifhed Church. As mifapprehenfion of the real charatter 
of the Church of England, and its excellent Liturgy, may 
have been the caufe of the feparation of fome ferious per- 
fons, thofe who aét from motives of true religion, wil, we 
hope, pay fome attention to paffages {eleéted from the 
writings of fuch eminent Divines as Tillotfon, Sherlock, 
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Taylor, Stillingileet, and others, whofe works have been 
{fanétioned by time and the veice of general approbation. 


‘¢ Bithop Sherlock, in his difcourfe on the nature of Church 
Unity, fhews that it confifts in the unity of Faith, of Com. 
munion, and of Charity.—Our Faith is, that no works of man 
can merit eternal life; that we are faved only by the merits of 
Chrift, ‘and the exercife of a life of general purity and holinefs ; 
that all the good we do is owing to the grace of God, and that 
all the evil we do is owing to ourfelves, ‘Thefe things are clearly 
revealed ;—the difputes therefore about divine decrees and pre. 
deftinatioa, foreknowledge, influence, power, &c. will all be de. 
cided at the day of judgment, to that day let all good men 
leave them. The Unity of Communion confifts in our wor. 
fhipping God together ; this is neceffary to preferve the bond of 
peace and charity ; this is to conform to the precepts of our 
Saviour and his Apoftles, who commanded that there fhould be 
no divifions among us ; that we fhould be joined together in the 
fame mind, and in the fame judgment, and that there fhould be 
no fchifm in the body, for fchifm leads to ftrife and every evil 
work.’? 

“* Dr. Hafcard, in his Difcourfe on Edification, proves that 
feparating from the Church tends to ftrife and envying, and not to 
edification ; the whole fervice of our Church tends to edification 
and to excite true devotion; it teaches men to live folerly, 
righteoufly and godly, and explains and enforces the whole defign 
of the Gofpel ; if any Chriftian fociety profeties to teach more 
than this, the teachers both deceive themfelves and thofe that 
hear them ; if lefs than this, they are not true Chriftians.’’ 

‘* Sithop Hoadly ttrongly condemns feparation from the Efla. 
blifhed Church ;—he. anfwers thofe, who fay, they feparate from 
the Church, becaufe fome of the minifters are infufficient, by ad. 
mitting that though, among fo many, fome may be found up. 
worthy and infufficient, yet the fervice itfelf is not defective, is 
not infufficient ; the ignorance of the perfon who adminifters a 
medicine, does not deftroy the efficacy and virtue of the medicine. 
Yhe il confequences of feparation are not imaginary, but vifible, 
and are of the higheft importance, becaufe they are inconfiftent 
with the unity, peace, and happinefs of Chriftian fociety ;—- 
divifion and fubdivifion without end, confufion and diforder, 
ftrife, emulation, and malice, are the unavoidable confeqtiences 
of fuch a feparation, Can any man then who reads the Gofpel 
ferioufly, imagine it to be the duty of a Chriftian, or worth his 
while to difregard the bord of unity and love, in order to rectify 
fomewhat that he thinks amifs in a Church, in which he meets 
with all things neceffary to falvation, and nothing deftrudtive of 
It, and in.the communion of which, he knows he can live and die 
@ good Chriftian ? How gricvous then is it to fee a Church torn 
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to pieces, its members divided from one another, difcord tn. 
umphing on the ruins of unity, and uncharitablenefs reigning 
without controul ; and all this brought about by men of feriouf- 
nefs and confideration ; men who profefs they defire nothing more 
than the edification and perfeétion of this very Church. Had 
you afked,’’ fays the Bifhep, ‘* the enemies of the Church and 
nation, which is the beft way you fhould take to ruin both 
Church and nation, they would have thought of no other, bus 
the encouraging fuch a feparation.’’ | 


On the fubje& of extempore prayers, Dr. Claget ob- 
ferves : 


‘© That they are often as unintelligible to the people, as if 
fpoken in an unknown tongue ; of courfe inftead of affitting they 
interrupt devotion ; but in a fet form of prayer there is a great 
advantage in being prepared, and the affections are fuited to the 
fenfe and matter of each particular expreffion. Extempore prayer 
depends upon the eloquence of the minifter, which may defeat the 
end of devotion, by exciting admiration, when the matter of our 
prayers fhould be the only thing to engage the attention. The 
matter of the Publican’s prayer comes Wipe to the heart of every 
man, for every human being muft join in the, ** God be merciful 
to me a finner.’’ The prayer of the Pharifee was a mere difplay 
of oftentatious devotion, — 


In explaining the nature of myftical interpretations, Beau- 
fobre and L’Enfant make a diflinétion between the type, the 
parable, and the allegory, When St. Paul reprefents the 
new covenant under the emblem of Sarah, and the old, under 
that ot Hagar, this was an allegory. The brazen ferpent was 
a type of the refurreétion. When inftruétion was conveyed - 
in a hiftory of the probable events of life, this was {peaking 
in parables. 

‘The rules recommended by Jeremy Taylor for preaching, 
thould be ftudied by every young clergyman. He conéludes' 
by defcribing the effeéts produced by a fine fermon, and thofe 
produced by a good one. The firft produces admiration and 
delight, but does not edify : the good one makes every one, 
who heard it, go away filent and grave, and haftening to be 
alone, to meditate upon the matter of it in fecret. Dr. Taylor, 
in treating of a {crupulous confcience, obferves, 


*« That men err in extremes, fome defpond, from the gloomy 
doctrines they may have heard, or by their own mifconceptions 
of icripture ; thefe fhould remember that all laws, both humae 
aud divine, admit of merciful interpretations. ‘Ihe confident and 
prefumptuous fhould recollect, that God eleé&ted whole nations, 
and rejected others; yet many of the cle& nations perifhed, and 
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many of the rejeed people fat down with Abraham, Ifaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. ‘The only teftimony that God 
gives of an election is the performance of our duty.’” 


The pious Bifhop Hall fays, ‘* that a Chriftian in all his 
ways muft have three guides—Truth, Charity, and Wifdom. 
Truth to go before him, and Charity and, Wifdom on either 
hand ;—if any of the three be abfent, he walks amifs.” Dr. 
Hall, in alluding to the expreffion in our ordination fervice, 
* of being inwardly called or moved by the Holy Ghoft,’’ 
fays, ‘‘ If we have both ability and will to public good, our 
inward calling is good, but there mufl be alfo proper outward 
pe ene Phis fubje€t has been moft ably and fatis- 
a¢torily treated by the pious and learned bifhop of Gloucefter 
in a Difcourfe on the Preparation for Holy Orders. . 

Bilhop Hall, in lamenting the divifions in the church, in 
the moft earneft and affeétionate manner exclaims, ** O let 
me beg for peace aud unity, as for life—by your filial piety 
to the church of God—by your love of truth—by the graces 
of the bleffed {pirit —by the precious blood of that Son of God, 
which. was fhed for our redemption, be ye all inclined to love 
and peace and unity.” To thofe who diflented from the 
church on account of epifcopacy, he proves that this was the 
primitive church government, from the fubf{criptions of all 
the councils, fromthe canons, and from the public regifters 
of all the churches, and quotes the words of Calvin, who! 
owns that in the primitive church, the Prefbyters chofe one 
of their own number in every city to whom they gave the 
title of Bifhop, they did this, leaft diffenfions fhould arife 
from equality : this fhows that the inftitution of epifcopac 
was in his opinion founded in reafon and good fenfe ; hough 
thofe might be no direét appointment by the apoftles. Peter 
Molinzus, though writing in defence of Prefbytery, is forced 
to acknowledge the neceffity of epifcopacy to prevent con- 
fufion, but the learned Chillingworth gives a full confirmation 
of it from the writings of the earlielt fathers. Le Clerc alfo 
remarks, that they who have read all our antient Chriftian 
writers without prejudice, very well know that the epifcopal 
manner of difcipline prevailed every where in the age imme- 
diately after the apoftles ; whence we may colleét that it is of 
apoftolical inftitution. This government of the church by 
epifcopacy may be compared to the government of the ftate 
by monarchy. Bifhop Hall fays, ‘* the church and ftate are 
twins, and either’s evil proves mutual ; as is ably maintained 
2 the learned Warburton in his alliance between church and 

ate.” 3 
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In the 9th feétion of this valuable publication, {trong tefti- 

® monies are produced in favour of the Liturgy of the Efla- 

blifhed Church, and particnlarly trom Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Practical View. . He fays, 


‘€ That thefe grand truths, the leading do&trines of the gofpel, 
are to be found every where difperfed throughout our excellent 
Liturgy ; and thanks to the compilers of it, they are forced upon 
our notice in their juft bearing avd connections, as often as we 
attend the fervice of our church. Who then can defert this church, 
who feels any influence of religious principle, or regards the leading 
dofirines of the gofpel.’”’ 








In chap. 3, Mr. Wilber force makes the follow ng juft and 
ferious ohfiee ations : 


Let us (he fays) be fpared the painful tafk of tracing the 
fatal confequences of the extinction of religion among us; they 
are indeed tach as no man who is ever fo little interefted for the 
welfare ot his country, can contemplate without the deepeit con- 
cern, ‘The very lofs of our church eftablifhment, though, as in 
all human inttitutions, fome defeéts may be fofind in it, would in 
itfelf be attended with the moft fatal confequences. No prudent 
man does hattily pronounce how far its deitruétion might noe 
greatly endanger our civil infticutions. It would not be difficult 
to prove, that the want of it would alfo be in the higheft degree 
injurious to the caufe of Chriftianity, and ftill more, that it 
would tuke away what appears from experience to be one of the 
moft probable means of its revival: to what a degree might even 
the avowed principles of men, not altogether without religion, 
decline, when our ineftimable Liturgy fhould no longer remain in 
ufe :——a Liturgy juftly incftimable, which continually fets before 
us a faithful model of the Chriitian’s belief, and pra@tice, and lan- 
guage ; reftraining us, as far as reftraint is practicable, from ex. 
cefive deviations ; and like fome hiftorical record, which re. 
proaches a degenerate pofterity, by exhibiting the worthier deeds 
of their progenitors. Thofe who f2parate from our church a& in 
direct contradiction .to the letter and fpirit of this excellent 
Liturgy, in which we pray to be delivered from all falfe dofrine, 

_——ferefy, and fchifm, the confequences of which are more ferious 
than fome are aware of, for fchifm defeats the great ends of edi- 
fication and moral imptSvement, deftroys peace, harmony and 
charity, and greatly endangers our civil inftitutions; as the 
hittory of the 17th century informs us, when fchifm began in 
hypocrify and fraud, and ended in violence, rapine, and tyranny. 
Under phe mafk of fuperior fanGity the unwary were deceived, 
and deferted the ftandard of our faith ; and they, who deferted the 
church, feon leagued with thofe who attempted to deftroy it.’’ 


Archbithop 
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Archbifhop Tillotfon, in lamenting the differences among 
Chriftians, obferves, ‘‘ that nothing can juftify thofe who 
agree in effentials, to feparate on account of forms only, 
As to the circumftances of worfhip, there is fcarce any man 
hath the face to contend, that any of thofe ufed in our 
church are condemned by the word of God; and what elfe 
can make them unlawful???’ Archbifhop Sharp fays, ‘* that 
every one is bound to join in communion with the eltablifhed 
church of the nation to which he belongs, unlefs he can 
prove that the terms of its communion render it unlawful for 
him fo to do.”’ 


Bifhop Sullingfleet advifes, 


“To give no encouragement to intemperate zeal ; which rends 
all in pieces, and makes reconciliation impoflible : if their blind 
zeal be like Sampfon’s, and fhould pull down the houfe over their 
heads, they muft perifl themfelves in the fall of it; but here will 
lie the great difference ; while they and their friends perifh to. 
gecher, the Philiftines without will rejoice to make others the in. 
itruments to execute their defigns. If therefore we would con. 
fult the honour of God and religion, and the peace of the church ; 
if we would prevent the great defign of our enemies, and leave 
the proteftant religion here eftablifhed, to pofterity, we ought to 
follow the apoftic’s advice, in walking by the fame rule, and 
in minding the fame things.’’ 


Bifhop Hooper obferves, 


‘© That the moft certain argument and proof of a Chriftian 
faith, is the love of God; this difcriminates betwixt thofe who 
are Chriftiagns and thofe who are. not, according to this text, 
‘* By this fhall all men know that ye are my difciples, if ye have 
love one towards another.’’ And however men may refine and be 
fingular in their denominations and titles of purer profeflions, if 
their doétrine does not at Jaft determine and center here; it is 
Chriitian religion falfely fo called ; it is counterfeit, and has not 
to it the witnefs of the Holy Ghoft—for the end of the command. 
ment is charity.” 


Thusa fhort analytical view has been given of many of the 
intereftjng points, which have been enforced by fome of the 
greateft men that ever adorned our church aad country. The 
learned and pious Editor concludes this compilation by an 
earne ft addrets to lus friends, Brethren, and countrymen, in 
the true {pirit and zeal of a primitive Chriflian. He begins 
by prefuming, ‘* that we all alike would rank ourfelves among 
thofe Chriftians, who adore the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and who conceive the gofpel to be not merely a 
D3 fyitem 
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fyftem of morals, but alfo more efpecially a covenant of 
grace." To thofe who fay that our church does not maintain 
the doétrine of the neceflity of divine affiftance, an appeal is 
made to our Litany and Colleéts, and to the writings of 
many of the molt diftinguifhed writers of the eftablifhed 
Church. Thefe all affert the doétrine of divine affiftance to 
the human underftanding, but at the fame time this doétrine 
is maintained in truth and fobernefs, prudently guarding 
againft excefs, and the delufions of a flrong imagination, 
which makes bold and extravagant pretenfions to greater illu- 
mination than the gofpel promifes, It is this excefs which 
brings difcredit on religion, by encouraging fcoffers to fup- 

ofe that it is the bufinefs only of fanatics; it is this excefs 
which makes men feparate from a national church, in which 
there are found dottrines, means of edifying, and competent 
minifters. From fuch a church feparation is not neceffary ; 
for it isthen only neceffary, when it becomes a duty of moral 
obligation, as it was at the Reformation, when we feparated 
from the church of Rome. ‘The grounds of this feparation 
are moft ably and judicioufly fhated by bifhop Barrington in 
his charge of 1806. If feparation be not neceflary, it cannot 
be a matter of indifference; for we may read in the hiftory 
of our own country the ferious confequences of feparation ; 
we have feen that difunion in religion was*the moft produc- 
tive fource and the ftrongeft engine of commotion in the fate; 
and that the overthrow of the eftablifhed Church was 
followed, not only by the deflru€tion of the ftate, 
but by the fouleft blafphemies and the bafeft hypocrify, by 
irreligion and impiety, and all the grofs enormities of athe- 
ifm. When that great bulwark of every conftitution, the 
alliance between religion and civil polity, was broken down, 
the magiftrate had no controul over hypocrify and fanaticifm, 
whence flowed all thofe evils that fo much difgraced our 
country. The learned hiftorian, profeffor Robertfon, re- 
marks, * that great dangers muft arife to a ftate, if the pro- 
feffors of religion are not under fome controul of the magif- 
trate, for ae the mafk. of religion dangerous principles 
may be inculcated, and the mutltitude be excited to the moft 
pw Boat and lawlefs aétions.”” Since then examples of 


prefent and paft time — that from religious feparation 
\ 


roceeds difunion of affe€tions, and may eventually produce 
Tach civil commotions as may deftroy both the civil and ree. 
ligious eftablifhment of our country, it is the duty of every 
man who loves his country,to endeavour to promote the union 
of religious faith and worfhip, which is the Sed of peace and 
of all righteoufnels. - 


ART. 
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Art. VII. Arecdotes of the Manners and Cuftems of London 
during the Eighteenth Century ; including the Charities, De- 
pravities, Dreffes, and Amufements, of the Citizens of. 
London, during that Period; with a Review of the State of 
Society in 1807. To which 1s added, a Sketch of the domeftic 
and ecclefiaftical Architebure, and of the various Improve 
ments in the Metropolis. Tiluftrated by Fifly Engravings. 
By James Peller Malcolm, }.S.A. Author of * p dense 
Redivivum,” Ge. Fe. 4to. 450 pp. 212s. Longman, 
Hurift, Rees, and Orme. 1808. 


I AVING at fome lenges, in our former Numbers, ex- 

amined and defcribed Mr. Malcolm’s three firft vo. 
lumes of LONDINIUM REDIVIVUM, and given our opi- 
nion in tavour of its general and particular merits, it may 
be fufficient, perhaps, to take this opportunity of informing 
our readers, that the author’s defign has been completed in a 
fourth volume. No. analyfis of this can be neceffary, as 
{fpecimens have already been given of the plan and execution 
of the work. It may be fufficient to obferve, that the con- 
cluding volume is in no refpeé inferior to the former; or, 
if in any, it is that fome of the engravings feem to have been 
executed with lefs care afd circum[peétion. 

By way of Appendix, Mr. M. has now colle&ted a number 
of anecdotes of the manners and cuftoms of London, during 
the eighteenth century, and has exhibited a review of the 
ftate of fociety at the prefent period, as well as a fketch of 
the various improvements in the metropolis. 

The volume begins with a reprefentation of the Aborigines 
of London, and this will not be found the leaft entertaining 
portion of the book. The whole is divided into xii chap- 
ters, which however are perfeétly diflinét from one another, 
difcufling fubjeéts, which have little or no conneétion. The 
fecond Chapter, which exhibits examples of depravity from 
1700 to 1800, fhall furnith a fpecimen of the intereft and 
entertainment to be expeéted from the whole. 


‘« Fellows, who pretended to calculate nativities, were to be met 
with in feveral parts of London at the fame period: they fold 
ridiculous inventions, which they termed /gi/s, and the poffeffor 
of thofe had bas to fancy they would protect themfelves and 
property, and the object of the conjurer was accomplifhed. 
Almanack John obtained great celebrity in this art. It appears, that 
he was a fhoe-maker, and refided in the Strand. This fellow, and 
ethers of his fraternity, preyed upon fools or very filly people 

3 D +4 only ; 
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only ; their lofles were therefore of very little moment, and the 
. turpitude of Almanack John was not quite fo great as that of the 
villains who affected illnefs and deformity, thus to rob the chari- 
table, whofe gifts would otherwife have been dire¢ted to the re- 
lief of the real fufferer. 

*¢ The reader will prefently perceive that, in one inftance, the 
depravity of the community of beggars is but too ftationary 
fince 1702. ‘ That people may not be impofed upon by beggars, 
who pretend to be lame, dumb, &c. which really are not fo; this. 
is to give notice, that the Prefident and Governors for the poor of 
London, pitying the cafe of one Richard Alegil, a boy of 11 
years of age, who pretended himfelf lane of both his legs, fo that 
he ufed to go fhoving himfelf along on his breech; they or- 
déred him to be taken ‘nto their workhoufe, intending to 
make him a taylor; upon which he confeffed that his brother, a 
boy of 17 years of age, about four years ago, by the advice of 
other beggars, contra¢ted his tegs and turned them backwards, 
fo that he never ufed them from ihat time to this, but followed 
the trade of begging; that he ufually got 5s. a day, fometimes 
tos.; that he hath been all over the counties, efpecially the 
Weft of England, where his brother carried him on a herfe, and 
— he was born fo, and cut out of his mother’s womb, 

e hath alfo given an account, that he knows of other beg- 
gars, that pretend to be dumb and lame, and of fome that tie 
their arms in their breeches, and wear a wooden ftump in their 
fieeve. The faid Prefident and Governors have caufed the legs 
of the faid Alegil to be fet ftraight ; he now has the ufe of them, 
and walks upright ; they have ordered him to be put to Spinning, 
and his btother kept to hard labour. Several other able beg- 
gars are by their order taken up and fet to work, and when 
brought into the workhoufe, have from tos. to 5]. in their 


pockets.’ 


“¢ A perfon during the fair of 1703 had the audacity to ad. 
vertife, that the fpoiis taken at Vigo were to be feen for fixpence 
et his booth; and he impofed upon the public curiofity by ex- 
hibiting fititious reprefentations of an altar-picce of filver, with 
fix angels in full proportion, four apoftles fupporting the four 
pillars, and four angels attending them, with each a lamp for in- 
cenfe in their hands; alfo a crown fet with valuable ftones, a 
holy water-pot garniihed with filligree-work, &c. &c. § all 
broughi from Vigo, having been firft lodged in the Tower, and 
sever expofed before but in the Tower.’ 

*€ John Bonner, of Shert’s Gardens, had the bare-faced ef- 
frontery, in 1703, to offer his affiftance by necromancy, to thofe 


who had loit any thing at Sturbridge fair, at churches or other 
aflemblies, ‘ he being paid for his labour and expences,’ 
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«¢ The Corporation of London aimed a fevere blow, in the 
fame year, at impoftors and fturdy beggars, by offering a reward 
of one fhilling each for fuch as were apprehended, and fent to the 
workhoufe in Bithopfgate-ftreet. 


«© The Poft-boy of July 21, 1711, contains a paragraph which 
is as follows: £ It is thought proper to give notice of a common 
notorious cheat, frequently pra¢tifed by men who pretend to be 
foldiers, and others, in a game by them called cups and balls, 
particularly at the wall next the Mews-gate, within the verge of 


the court.’ 


«At a petty feflions for Weftminfter held in April 171 4, an ac. 
count was returned from the proper officers of the receipt of 421. 
in the preceding fix months, as penalties for profanations of the 
Sabbath, fwearing, and drunkennefs, 


‘© There was a place of refort for the vicious, called the Cave, 
at Highgate, which was indicted, and the indi¢tment oppofed by 
the proprietors, in a trial before Lord Chief Juftice Parker, 
December 1714; but the defendants loft the caufe, and the Cave 
was fupprefled, to the fatisfaction, as a paragraph expreffes it in 
the Flying Poft, of thofe who are enemies to fuch a nurfery of 
profanenefs and debauchery.’ 


‘« A fhocking inftance of depravity occurred in March 1718, 
A Quaker potter, of the name of Oades, who refided in Gravel. 
lane, Southwark, had four fons, whom he admitted into partner. 
fhip with him, and at the fame time fuffered them to carry ow 
bufinefs on their own account. ‘This method of proceeding nas» 
turally led to jealoufies and envy on both fides, which increafed 
to a degree of rancour, that the father and fons appear to have 
acted towards each other, as if no connection fubfitted between 
them. ‘The immediate caufe of the horrid event, that renders the 
tale odious, was the arreft of Oades by his fons, for the violation 
of the peace, which they had bound him in a penalty to obferve, 
and the confequent expulfion of their mother from her dwelling, 
This aét attracted the notice of the populace, who feldom fail to 
adopt the right fide of a queftion of juftice, and as ufual they 
began to execute fummary vengeance on the houfe. The fons, 
an attorney, and another perfon, fecured themfelves within ir, 
whence they read the Riot A@t, and fired immediately after; a 
bullet entered the head of a woman, who fell dead; the affault 
then became more furious, and perfons were fent for Mr, Lade, a 
juftice ; that gentleman bailed the father, and commanded the 
fons to fubmit in vain; he therefore found it neceflary to fend 
for a guard of foldiers, who arrived and commenced a regular 
fiege, but the fortrefs was not ftormed till two o’clock in the 
morning, when a courageous fellow fcaled a pallifade on the 
back part of the houfe, and admitted his party, who-rufhed in, 
and fecured the garrifon, The fon of Qades, who fhot the wo. 
man, 
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man, was tried for the murder, found guilty, but pardoned on his 
fathor’s interceflion, provided he banifhed himfelf. 


‘© The villain, who occafioned the enfuing advertifement, 
mixed cruelty with his fraud. ‘ Whereas a perfon, who went by 
the name of Dr. Cock, did about two months fince come to Mrs. 
Robinfon, in Putney, being indifpofed; he preten ded to come 
from an acquaintace of hers from London to give her advice ; 
accordingly he applied a plaifter to her omach, by which fhe 
has received a great deal of injury. He had for his fee ten 
fhillings, and demanded fix fhillings for his plaifler; it is fup- 
poled he took a handkerchief with him anda fhirt. It appearing 


that nobody fent him, whoever can give notice of him, &c.’ 


The next fharper upon public record worthy notice was 
ae a footman, who had contrived to attraét the favours of 
the lady of the Efquire Dormer, of Roufam, Oxfordthire, a 
gentleman worth 3seol. per annum; which being difcovered by 
the injured hufband, an action was commenced for Crim. Con. 
againft the party-coloured enamorato, and purfued to conviction ; 
but, juft as Sir Thomas Crofs, the foreman of the jury, was 
about to pronounce the tremendous found of soool. damages, 
or, in other words, imprifonment for life, mafter Jones rufhed 
through the Hall, flew toa boat, was rowed acrofs the ‘Thames, 


and took fanétuary in the Mint, before the Lord Chief — S 
T — could prevent him, 


An efcape accomplifhed by a ftill greater villain in 1716, 
was fs more extraordinary ; a highwayman, named Goodman, 
had been apprehended with great exertion and difficulty, and 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey, where the jury pronounced 
him guilty; but, at the inftant their verdi€t was given, he 
fprang over the enclofure, and eluded every endeavour to arreft his 
progrefs. 

«© Such was the daring folly of this man, that he frequently 
appeared in public, and prefuming on his fuppofed fecurity, ac- 
tually went to Mackerel’s Quaker Coffee-houfe in Bartlett’s. 
buildings, for the purpofe of procuring the arreft of a carrier, te 
whom he had intrufted 161. to be conveyed to his wife in the 
country, and who, fuppofing Goodman would be hanged, had 
converted it to his own ufe: there he met an attorney by ap- 
pointment, and ftationed four defperadoes at the door, armed with . 
piftols, in order to repel any attempt at feizing him, ‘The at- 
torney, aware of his precaution, liftened to the cafe of the car- 
rier, and ftudioufly avoided betraying him; but the inftant 
Goodman departed, he declared who his client was, upon 
which feveral perfons watched the wretch to his place of con- 
cealment, where they attacked him, and he them, with the ut. 
moft refolution; after a fevere confli€t, in which the affailants 
were compelled to bruife him dreadfully, he was fecured; but, 


throwing 
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throwing himfelf down in the ftreets, they were at laft cem- 
pelled to bind him and carry him in a cart to prifon: he was 
hanged not long after, | 


‘© The miftrefs of Child’s Coffee-houfe was defrauded of a 
confiderable fum, in September 1716, by an artful ftratagem, 
She received a note by the Penny-poft, which appeared to come 
from Dr, Mead, who frequented her houfe ; faying, that od era 
would be fent there for him from Briftol, containing choice drugs, 
and begging her to pay the fum of 61. 11s. to the bearer of it. 
The reader will probably anticipate the denouement ; the bundle 
was broughs, the money paid; the doétor declared his ignorance 
of the tranfaction, the parcel was opened, and the contents found 
to be—rags. ° 


‘¢ Tt is not often that thefts can be narrated, which are cal- 
culated to excite a fmile; and yet I am much miftaken if the 
reader doth not relax his rifible faculties, when he is informed of 
a fingular method of ftealing wigs, practifed in 1717. This I 
prefent him verbatim from the Weekly Jonrnal of March go. 
‘ The thieves have got fuch a villainous way now of robbing 
gentlemen, that they cut holes through the backs of Hackney 
coaches, and take away their wigs, or fine head-drefles of gen. 
tlewomen; fo a gentleman was ferved lait Sunday in Tooley. 
ftreet, and another but laft Tuefday in Fenchurch-ftreet ; where. 
fore, this may ferve for a caution to gentlemen or gentlewomen 
that ride fingle in the night-time, to fit on the fore-feat, which 
will prevent that way of robbing.’ 


“¢ The firft notice of Mr. Law, the chief Direftor of the 
Royal Bank at Paris, that I have met with, was in Auguft 
1717; when they fay he had betted that the French State-bills 
would not fall 10 per cent, within a year, and given to Louis to 
receive 100 if he won; he offered the Earl of Stair 100 for 
1000 in the fame way, which was refufed ; and the event proved, 
that the bills fell 50 per cent. 


‘¢ Gaming was dreadfully prevalent in 1718, This will be 
demonftrated by the effect of ene night’s fearch by the Leet Jury 
of Weftminfter, who prefented no lefs than 35 houfes to the Juf. 
tices for profecution. 


“* The Society for the Reformation of Manners, publifhed the 
enfuing effects of their labours for one year, ending in December 
1718, | 

‘* Profecuted for lewd and diforderly praétices, 1253. 

** Keeping of bawdy and diforderly houfes, 31. 

‘¢ Exercifing their trades or callings on the Lord’s-day, 492. 

‘** Profane fwearing and curfing, 202. 

‘© Drunkennefs, 17. Keeping common gaming-houfes, 8.’ 


Among 
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Among the other more curious and entertaining articles 
are the anecdotes of drefs, exemplified by a number of en- 
gravings, not remarkably well executed, and certainly not 
exhibiting fome eccentricities of the fafhions, which we 
‘ourfelves can remember in both fexes. 

The Chapter on Fcclefiaflical Architefture is well writ- 
ten, and fhows much knowledge of the fubjeCt, and great 
diligence of inveftigation. The concluding Piarecs, which 
is a differtation on the prefent ftate of fociety“in London, 
does not entirely fatisfy us. It difplays no great acutenefs 
of remark, nar a very comprehenfive knowledge of the fub- 
je&. It is too fuperficial in fome inftances, and very in- 
accurate in others. The whole, however, ts not a neceflary 
appendix to the greater work which preceded, and forms in 
itfelf a very entertaining compilation. 

There are no lefs than fifty engravings, by no means of 
equal merit. Some are of very indifferent execution ; others 
are deferving of praife; none are to be admired. 





Art. VIII. A Defeription of Ceylon, containing an Account of 
the Country, Inhabitants, and Natural Produétions ; with 
Narratives of a Tour round the Ijland in \800, the Campaign 
in Candy in 1803, and a. Journey to Ramifferam in 1804. 
Illuftrated by Twenty-five Engravings from original Drawings. 
By the Rev. James Cordiner, A. M. late Chaplain to the Gar- 
rifon of Columbo. 2vol.4to. 457 pp. 3l.13s. 6d. Aber- 
deen, A. Brown; London, Longman and Co. 1807. 


rMHIS account of Ceylon, perhaps not aliogethier neceflary, 
might have been compreiled into a much {malicr com- 
pafs.—It tells us very litle indeed which we did not know 
before, either from honeft Robert Knox, from Thunberg, or 
from Percival. The author was Chaplain to the Garrifon of 
Columbo, refided in Ceylon five years, and made the Tour 
of the ifland, which Europeans generally do, but he made it 
under very favourable circumftances, namely, under the pro- 
teftion of Mr. North. If this gentleman wonld condefcend 
in his hours of letfure to oblige the world with his obfervations, 
we fhould have fuch a volume as has not for many years been 
roduced; which might probably fland in competition with 
{arfden’s Sumatra, one of the moft perfe& works of the kind 

which has ever been publifhed. 
To 
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To the three writers above mentioned, the author has been 
in no incenfiderable degree indebted, and to thefe might be 
added the volumes of the Afiatic Refearches. There isa 
part of the work, however, modeftly introduced by Mr. Cor- 
diner, which in every refpeét docs him the higheft credit, et 
cujus pars magna fuit. — Ve allude to his account of the 
feminaries for iftru€ting the natives in the precepts and doc- 
trines of Chriftianity. This therefore is the only part which 


we fhall bring before our readers, 


«« In the beginning of the feventeenth century (1602), when 
the government of the United States wrefted the coafts of Ceylon 
from the Portuguefe, the dottrines of the reformed church of Hol. 
land became the eftablifhed religion of the conquered territories, 
Although the Dutch did fit, like the enthufiafls of Portugal, 
employ open force to propagate their religious faith, they adopted 
meafures, which, in their general fuecefs, were no Iefs effectual. 
A proclamation was iffued that no native could be raifed to the 
rank of a modelear, or admitted into any employment under the 
tates, without fubfcribing the Helvetic confeffion, and profeffin 
to be a member of the reformed church. Accordingly the higher 
orders, both of the Cingalefe and Malabars, and all who afpired 
to any dignity or office, immediately affumed the name of proteftant 
Chriftians, a name which many of them ftill retain, withour pre. 
wnding to an intimate acquaintance with the doétrines of the 
gofpel. 

«* All the Dutch poffeffions in the ifland were divided into four 
large provinces, thofe of Columbo, Point de Galle, Trinco- 
mallee, and Jaffnapatam. The provinces were divided into 
counties, and the counties fubdivided into parifhes, in each of 
which one proteftant fcheol was erected, The clergyman, fent 
from Holland, acquired a competent knowledge of the Ceylonefe 
languages. Under their direction an academy was eftablifhed at 
Columbo, where young men of promifing abilities, taken from 
amongft the natives, were trained up te fill the offices of fchool- 
mafters and catechifts. Ohers were fent to Europe, where they 
received a fuller education, and returned to the ifland in holy 
orders, ‘The Scriptures were tranflated. A printing prefs was 
erected at Columbo, where all. the New, and great part of the 
Old Teftament were publifhed, both in Cingalefe and Malabar. 
The children were inftruéted in the principles of Chriftianity, 
and in reading and writing their own language. In every fchool- 
houfe was kept a regifter of baptifms and marriages folemnized 
within it. The proteltants attended divine fervice there on Sun- 
days, and other holidays; and the building anfwered all the pur. 
pofes-of a parifh church, In a fhort time public worhhip was 
condu¢ted with the fame regularity, and reforted to by as great a 
proportien of the people as in any country in Europe. Although 
religious 
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religious knowledge was not very perfetty conveyed to the lower 
orders of nativ es, many of the middle and higher ranks became as 
true believers in the doétrines, and as confcientious performers of 
the duries of Chriitianity, as thofe who adorn more enlightened 
regions, 

“* Yo each fchool from two to four teachers were appointed, in 
propertion to the number of the fcholars. The mafter higheft in 
rank kept the regifters, and he had, moft commonly, two affif. 
tants, on whom devolved the labour of inftructing. A fuperin. 
tending charge over every ten fchools was committed to one cate. 
chift, whofe attainments were fuperior to thofe of the fcheol- 
mafters, and whofe bufinefs it was to perform a vifitation once a 
month, to inguire into the condué of the teachers, to examine 
the progrefs made by the fcholars, and to exhort both parties to 
induftry and diligence. As a guardian of a greater number of 
fchools, there was likewife appoinied one of the Dutch clergymen, 
who made the circuit of his diocefe once a year. Of thefe clergy. 
men there were gencrally from twelve to fifteen fettled in ‘the 
ifland ; and nine of their number were entrufted with this fervice. 
On the occafion of his vifitation the paftor was welcomed by. the 
natives as a meffenger of glad tidings, and treated with marks of 
real hofpitality, as well as of high veneration and refpect. A 
temporary building, of fimple ftructure, was erected for his accom. 
modation, and a table fpread with fruits for his refrefhment. 
Sheets of white calico were laid upon the ground before the door, 
and all the way leading from the refting-houfe to the fchool or 
church; and, on each fide, an extenfive curtain of palm leaves in 
the form of a fringe was fufpended from the boughs of trees. 

«© White muflin covers were likewife thrown over the defk and 
pulpit, and the ttand for holding the baptifmal water. A large 
congregation attended in their beft apparel. The children were 
ranged in the front lines, ‘The minifter began the bufinefs of the 
day by worthipping God, and preaching to the people. Then 
took place the examination of the fchool, a bufinefs which was 
conducted by the catechitt of tf the diftrict, under the direction of 
the pafior, The higher clailes anfwered queftions relative to the 
catechif of D’Outreir, and the twelve articles of the creed. The 
Jower claffes repeated the catechifm and prayers. The elder boys 

rad a portion of the printed Cingalefe Bible, and wrote with a 
ftylus on flips of the palmyra leaf. The younger boys wrote with 
their fingers in fand fpread upon a bench ; and, as they formed the 
different charatters, they fung their names and particular marks 
by which they are diftinguifhed. The girls are neither taught 
to read nor write: but they mutt be able to repeat a certain num. 
ber of prayers, dad to explain the catechifm and creed before they 
obtain permiflion to be married. After the examination of the 
youth was finithed, the catechift queftioned grown perfons, who 
defired baptifm; and as many of them as were found qualified 
were admitted to the benefit of that facyed inftitution. —— 
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fame time a great number of infants were baptized. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed to a large circle of parifhioners, 
All thofe who had been duly prepared received the holy commu. 
nion. ‘The regifters were written, ‘The ufual falutations again 
paffed between the minifter and his people, and the vifitation 
ended. 

<¢ Early in the year 1796, all the Dutch fettlements in Ceylon 
furrendered to the Britith arms. For nearly three years after they 
were taken poffeflion of, the religious eftablifhments of the natives 
occupied no part of the attention of the new government. The 
European clergymen became prifoners of war. The catechifts 
and fchoolmafters no longer received their falaries. ‘The duties of 
public worfhip, and the education of the youth, began either to 
be feebly difcharged, or entirely neglected: and memorials, pre- 
fented by the inhabitants on thefe fubjects, were confidered, by 
a military commander, either as objects in which he had no cone 
cern, or matters which he had not power to redrefs. 

“¢ ‘Towards the end of the year 1798, the honourable Frederic 
North arrived at Columbo, the firft civil governor of the ifland, 
appointed by his majelty. He, following the inftructions of an 
enlightened miniftry, and prompted by his own virtues, to pro- 
mote the happinefs of the people committed to his charge, ftudied 
with minute attention every fubject in which their intereft was 
concerned. In adopting meafures for the proper maintenance of 
the ecclefiaitical orders, he carefully avoided all the errors which 
prevailed in the Dutch fyftem, ‘The dues formerly paid on the 
marriages of native Chriftians were abolifhed, being a tax unfa- 
vourable to the mornuls, as well as the comfort, of an indigent 
people. A regifter of fuch marriages, however, eontinued to be 
kept in each {chool, for the prevention of bigamy, and the regular 
tranfmiffion of inheritances. All the {choolmatters were examined 
as to their qualifications and principles, and inquiries were made 
concerning the amount of falary, which might be fufficient to 
imulate their zeal, and attach them to their employment. The 
monthly fum of eight rixdollars of Ceylon currency, or fixteen 
fhillings tterling, was fettled on each fchool ; and an allowance of 
fifteen rixdollars per month was granted to cach catechift. Every 
individual employed received a written appointment to that effect, 
and at the fame time took the oath of allegiance to his Britannic 
majefty. The Dutch clergymen refumed the vifitation of their 
different flocks, and their travelling expences were paid hy govern. 
ment, Several preachers of the gofpel were educated in the ifland, 
and licenfed by the governor: others ftill better qualified were 
brought over from the coait of Caromandel, where they had been 
toftruéted in their profeffion under Danith miffionaries. One of 
thefe was eftablifhed as an officiating clergyman to the natives at 
each of the principal ftations in the ifland, as Columbo, Negombo, 
Chilauw, Putlam, Manaar, Jaffnapatam, Molletivoe, Trinco. 
malice, Batticaloe, Matura, Point de Galle, and Coltura. This 
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preacher is inftracted to perform divine fervice in one of the 
churches within his province, every Sunday ; to adminifter the 
ordinance of baptifm ; to folemnize marriages; to vifit all the 
fchools committed to his care, at leaft three times in the year; 
to examine particularly the conduct and ability of the catechitt 
and fchoolmatters, and .to inform his principal minutely of. all 
that occurs.”” P. 155. | 


'Thefe are very handfome volumes, and embellifhed with 
twenty-five engravings, from original drawings. ‘The ac- 
count of the Campaign in Candy in 1803, which occupies 
no {mall portion of the fecond volume, feems rather out of 
the author’s (a clergyman) line to have recorded. {t did not 
exceedingly delight us in the perufal, and feems here fome- 
what ont of its place. The whole of the laft chapter is taken 
avowedly from Knox, wiofe work, though valuable, is not 
fo {carce as to jultity an extra¢i extending to more than twenty 
pages. : | 

The ftyle is not to be excepted to; it is eafy and fufficiently 

elegant. We much doubt the author’s proficiency in natural 
hiftory, and its nomenclature. Cheta may in Ceylon bea 
seneric name ; it may perhaps an{wers to Felis. But how the’ 
Sabe word fheuld be indifferently applied to a wild bear, and 
a tiger cat, is mere than we can comprehend. See pp. 255 and 
428, of the firt volume. The elephant hunt has been again 
and again defcribed and elucidated by engravings, perhaps 
nowhere better than by Colonel Symes, in his moft interefting 
account of his embalfy to Ava. The Pear! Fifhery alfo is 
conduéted at Ceylon much as at other places, and is repre- 
fented in various books of travels, The author claims the 
merit, and we are not inclined to deny it him, of firft de- 
feribing with particular minutenefs the [land ot Ramifferam, 
which lies out ef the ufual route of travellers. “In other re- 
{pes thefe two cofily volumes cannot be allowed to add 
much to our ftores of geographical knowledge. 





Art. IX. Coxe’s Hifory of the Houfe of Auftria. 
(Continued from p. 440, Vol. XXXII.) 


THE reign of Ferdinand I. prefents a continuation of the 
political and — ftruggle begun during the reign of 


Charles. Ferdinand, at one time oppofed by his Auitrian 
{ubjeéts, who had rifen into rebellion ; at another preffed by 
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the ftupendous force of the Turkifh empire, or embarraffed 
by unceafing feuds, civil and religious, in Germany, yet 
fucceeded in conciliatiug, baffling, or repelling his enemies ; 
and even — the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, fo 
long courted by his family. In Hungary indeed, he was 
rather a nominal, than a real fovereign, being compelled to 
divide the kingdom with the Turks, and their vaffals or 

artizans, the princes of Tranfylvania. But in Bohemia he 
. fecured the crown in his family, by changing the ele€tive 

into an hereditary monarchy. By this change alfo; he anni- 
hilated the dangerous privilege which the ftates poffeffed, of 
concluding alliances with foreign powers; and thus, in a 
reat degree, weakened that bond of mutual fupport which 
the Bohemian proteftants had maintained with the proteflants 
of Germany. Mr. Coxe has our warmeft approbation, for 
the candour and judgment he has difplayed in narrating this 
revolution. 

In Germany, the progrefs of the reformed opinions, and 
the feuds between the proteftant feéts themfelves, ds well as 
their contefts with the catholics, gave full employment to the 
addrefs and moderation of Ferdinand. Yet, though a zealous 
catholic, he fhowed his integrity in maintaining the religious 
compatts concluded by his mediation, and even endeavoured 
to effet fome change in the difcipline of the church; as 
the means at once ms preferving the peace of Germany, and 
checking the further progrefs of the reformed dofirines 
among his own fubje&s. But all thefe expedients were 
merely palliatives, and he died the viétim of chagrin, in 
confequence of his unavailing labours to reftore the union 
of Germany, and the tranquillity of his own dominions. 

The reign of Maximilian II., his fon and fucceffor in his 
poffeflions and dignities, is introduced with thefe juft and 
pertinent refleétions : 


‘€ Before we commence the reign of Maximilian the fecond, 
it is neceflary to review the fituation of the Houfe of Auftria, in 
confequence of the feparation of the two branches, and the acqui- 
fition of Hungary and Bohemia; and to confider the effeéts of 
the reformation on that houfe, as well with regard to terrie 
tories as to the empire. 

“« By the divifion of the two branches, the head of the Ger. 
man line for fome time derived as little fupport from the fovereign 
of Spain and the Netherlands as if thofe territories had been held 
by another family; although a domeftic connexion was fill 
maintained, and two of the Auitrian princes were educated in 
Spain, with the expe¢tafion of being called to the fucceffion of 
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the Spanifh monarchy, fhould Philip die without iffue male. The 


ties of relationfhip were outweighed by political confiderations, 
and the feparation was widened by the difappointment of Philip, 
in his attempt to obtain the imperial crown, and the difcordance 
of religious fentiments between him and Maximilian. Even the 
refult of their political conduct was different ; for while Ferdi- 
nand and Maximilian, by toleration, mildnefs, and prudence, were 
preferving their dominions, and laying the foundation of future 

randeur, Philip was rathly exbaufting his vaft refources, un- 
Soeoate treafures, and numerous population, in purfuing the 
gigantic projects of his father. 

« The ill-judged divifion of the territories made by Ferdi- 
nand between his three fons, contributed to weaken the German 
line; but while its influence was diminifhed on one fide, by the 
difmemberment of thefe dependent provinces, it obtained a more 
than equivalent aggrandizement, by the acquifition of Bohemia ; 
and had Maximilian fecured tranquil potleffion of Hungary, of 
which he was nominal fovereign, he would have ranked among 
the greateft monarchs of Europe. Burt, in fact, the Turks pof- 
felled one half of the kingdom; the remainder was contefted by 
the Houfe of Zapoli ; and even that portion which he held, was 
preferved with difficulty, and agitated with endlefs feuds ; while 
the perpetual wars in which he and his father were engaged, for 
the difpured territory, exhaufted their refources, and fettered their 
cxertions on the fide of Europe. 

‘© Te is a difficult queition to folve, what would have been 
the condition of the church and ot the empire, if the Houfe of 
Auttria had not taken part againft the Reformation; at the fame 
time it cannot be denied, that the wars in which that houfe was 
engaged againft the ret form ers, proved the greateft obftacle to its 
own ager. wdizement. Jn no other eaufe, except that of religion, 
could the people have been induced to make fuch aftonithing 
efforts in defence of their iovereigns ; and by no other bond of 
union would fo many different ftates have been united againft fo 
formidable an adverfiry. Never was the Houfe of Auftria more 
powerful than after the vitory of Muhlberg, when, by the 
deftruction of the Jeague of Smaikalde, the liberties of the Ger. 
manic body appeared to be annihilated ; but thefe liberties, re- 
vived under the aufpices of Maurice of Saxony ; and, by the re. 
ligious peace of Augfburg, all the plans of Charles, for the op- 
prefion of civil and religious liberty, were overturned, and the 
proteftant religion eit: iblithed on a permanent bafis, 

« In the dict of Augitburg, Germany was firft divided into 
different parties of religion and policy ; and the fchifm was con- 
folidated, becanfe it was then firft legalized. From that period 
the members of the confeftion of Augfburg were placed on an 
equality with the catholics ; but after « conteft, attended with 
fuch violence and acrimony, it was impofiible for the two parties 
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ro coalefce ; and even the ftipulations of the peace itfelf con- 
tained the feeds of future animofity, by furnifhing each with a 
pretext for explaining the articles according to its intereits or 
prejudices. The proteftants had infringed the ecclefiattical refer. 
vation, by procusing the election of proteftants into catholic 
chapters ; and many of the catholic prelates had contravened the 
declaration of Ferdinand, annexed to the religious peace, by with. 
holding liberty of confcience from their proteftant fabjects. But 
thefe very diflentions were, in the prefent inftance, by no means 
difadvantageous to the head of the Houfe of Auttria, as chief of 
the empire, nor detrimental to the empire itfelf. For the fer- 
mentation, arifing from the collifion of the two parties, occa. 
fioned the eftablifhment of regulations, which fecured the liberty 
of the ftates, and affixed due bounds to the imperial prerogative ; 
while the emulation excited between the two feéts, enabled a 
moderate and prudent emperor to draw forth unufual {upport from 
the proteftants, by occafional acts of toleration; at the fame 
time that he derived the due affittance from the catholics, from 
principles of religious attachment, From thefe caufes, Ferdi 
nand and Maximilian obtained greater fuccours from the pro. 
te‘tants alone, than the whole ¢mpire had ever before furnifhed, 
even when not divided with religious feuds. 

“* The fame caufes, however, did not operate with equal effect 
in the hereditary dominions of the Houfe of Auftria. The pro. 
ceftants had gained fuch a preponderance in the ftates, both of 
Bohemia and Auftria, and fuch influence in the country, that 
they were rather inclined to extort than to accept toleration ; 
and nothing but rhe extreme mildnefs and liberality of Maxi- 
milian, joined with equal firmnefs and decifion, could have pre. 
vented the total extermination of the catholic faith, From thefe 
ciscumttances, his authority and views were perpetually fhackled ; 
and the conceflions which neceflity or inclination induced him to 
make, gave rife ta troubles which involved all Europe in war, 
under his weaker and more bigotted fucceflors. 

‘¢ Brought up in the fecret profeffion of the reformed religion, 
and clofety conneéted with the German proteftants, Maximilian 
was the character alone fitted for the critical and arduous fitua. 
tion in which he was placed. A catholic in appearance and from 
neceflity, he a¢ted with the mott liberal indulgence to all parties. 
He conciliated the catholics by his unexpected profeffion of their 
doctrines ; while he gained the confidence, and allayed the feuds 
of the proteftant fects, and he granted more indulgences, in re- 
gard to religion, than were confiftent with found policy, to his 
own fubjects, He thus fucceeded in maintaining a greater degree 
of tranquillity than Germany had ever experienced, Nort were his 
pacific endeavours confined to the country over which he ruled ; 
he laboured to temper the intolerance and tyranny of his relative 
Philip the fecond, and in vain ufed his interceffica, to check 
ka thofe 
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thofe perfecutions which drove the people of the Netherlands 
into rebellion, and finally led to the difmemberment of a con. 
fiderable part of thofe provinces.”’ 


It is a pleafure to contemplate fuch rare and amiable cha- 


rafters, and we therefore quote the concluding account of 
his reign. 


** He had long felt his health declining, and his end was 
haftened by the anxiety and fatigue derived from mental and 
bodily exertions. Like his great anceftor Maximilian, he was 
fond of meditating and difcourfing on the immortality of the 
foul ; and he met his death with the calmnefs and refignation of 
achrittian. He expired at Ratifvon, where he had been holding 
a diet, on the very day and hour in which the recefs was pub- 
lithed, m the fifticth year of his age, and the twelfth of his 
reign. 

** Contemporary writers have left no fpecific defcription of 
the perfon and features of this amiable monarch ;. but all agree 
in extolling the grace and elegance of his manners, and the fafci- 
nation of his converfation and deportment. His life and reign 
exhibit the faircft aad moft pleafing picture of the qualities of 
‘his mind, 

** Maximilian, by his vigour, attivity, and addrefs, gained, 
when young, the efteem and favour of Charles the fifth, who 
ufed to call him his right hand, gave him his eldeft daughter, 
Mary, in marriage, and, before he had attained the twenty-firft 
year of his age, appointed him viceroy of Spain, during his 
abfence with Philip in Germany and the Low Countries. But 
though inftru¢ted in the arts of government by Charles, Maxi. 
milian was not fwayed by his example, or allured by the fplen. 
dour of lis achievements ; for, inftead of adopting thofe prin. 
ciples of diflimulation and duplicity, and that unbounded ambition 
which difgraced the head of the empire, he diftinguifhed himfelf 
by franknefs, candour, mildnefs, moderation, benevolence, and: 
liberality of fentiment. He loved, cultivated, and encouraged 
the arts and fciences, and held men of learning. in the higheft 
confidence and efteem. He was remarkable for his knowledge of 
languages, and was not unaptly compared to Mithridates, for the 
facility with which he fpoke the different tongues of the various 
people over whom he reigned. He was, befides, well read in 
the Latin, and converfed in it with great eafe, purity, and 
elegance. Though of aconvivial difpofition, and fond of fociety, 
his courfe Of life was fober and regular ; lively and facetious in 
converfation, he tempered without debafing, the dignity of his 
ftation, by the moft affable and condefcending behaviour; and 
Henry of Valois, himfelf a pattern of courtely, declared, that 
in all his travels, he had never met a more accomplifhed gentle- 
man. Nor were thefe pleafing qualities aflumed merely for public 


occafions ; 
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occafions ; and to dazzle the eyes of his courtiers ; for in private 
he was equally good and amiable; a faithful and affectionate 
hufband, a tender parent, and a kind and benevolent mafter. 

«© Like our great Alfred, he was regular and fyftematical in 
the diftribution of his time; and his hours were diftinctly appro- 
priated for prayer, bufinefs, diverfion, and eqpefe. In his con- 
fultations he liftened with patience and complacency to the opi. 
nions of all; and it was juftly obferved by the vice-chenzellor 
of the empire, that had he been a chancellor or fecretary, he 
would have furpaffed all his chancellors and fecretaries, and ren- 
dered his minifters his fcholars. He was acceflible to perfons of 
all diftin€tions ; after his dinner, he gave a general audience to 
his fubjects, fitting er fanding by the table; addrefied himfelf 
with fingular courtefy to the meaneft perfons, and poffeffed the 
rare talent of never difmiffing his petitioners difiatisfied. He 
was economical without parfimeny, fond of plainnefs and fimpli- 
city, no Icfs in his apparel than in his diet, and he carried his 
contempt of finery fo far, that he never purchafed a fingle jewel 
for his perfonal attire. 

‘© We recite with pleafure the teftimony of the Bohemian 
embafladors who were deputed to promote his interefts with the 
Poles, no lefs as a true picture of his gencral conduct than as a 
heart-felt teftimony of gratitude from fubje¢ts to their fovereign. 

‘© We Bohemians are as happy under his government as if he 
were our father ; our privileges, our laws, our rights, liberties, 
and ufages are prote“ted, maintained, defended, and confirmed. 
No lefs jut than wife, he confers the offices and dignities of the 
kingdom only on natives of rank; and is not influenced by 
favour or artifice. He introduces no innovations contrary to 
our immunities ; and when the great expences which he incurs 
for the good of Chriftendem render contributions neceffary, he 
levies them without violence, and with the approbatien of the 
ftates. But what may be almoft confidered as a miracle, is the 
prudence and impartiality of his condu¢t towards perfons of a 
different faith, always recommending union, concord, peace, 
toleration, and mutual regard, He liftens even to the meaneft 
of his fubje&ts, readily receives their petitions, and renders im- 
partial juftice to all. 

“* Hiftorians, pot diftinguifhing between a fovereign pacific 
from principle and refleétion, or from indolence and pufiilani. 
mity, have cenfured Maximilian for dilatory and inattive mea- 
fures, which were the effeéts of precaution and policy ; and have 
turned to fcorn what ought to have been confidered as the great 

lory of his reign, his unwillingnefs to involve his fubjetts in 

oreign and diftant wars. In reality, his love of peace did not 
proceed from want of military kill, or deficiency of perfonal 
courage ; as he had diftinguifhed himfelf both for addrefs and 
valour, in the campaign of 1544, againft Francis the Firlt, and 
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in the war of Smalkalde. It was derived from a convidtion, 
that Germany and his hereditary countries required repofe and 
tranquillity, after a long period of contention and war ; and that 
the prefervation of peace was the only means of foothing thofe 
religious and political animofities which had been derived from 
the ftupendous revolutions in Church and State. With him, 
therefore, the defire of aggrandizement was but a fecondary con. 
fideration; the maintenance of peace, which he deemed the 
gteatett bleffing he could confer on his people, was the ruling 
principle of all his ations. From the adoption of this prin. 
ciple, Germany and the dominions of the Houfe of Aufiria, ex. 
cept Hungary, enjoyed under him a feries of almoit uninter- 
bi 90 rer while the reft of Europe was expofed to all the 
evils of civil commotion, religious difcord, or foreign war.’’ 


Unfortunately for Germany and for Chriftendom, to the 
tolerant, judicious, and benevolent Maximilian fuccecded 
his fon Rhodolph, a prince of a far different charaéter ; a 
bigot from education and habit, fitted by his indolence and 
weaknefs to become a mere inftruinent in the hands of others, 
devoted to the principles of the Romilh Church, and ar- 
dently attached to the Jefnits, by whom he wes edueated 
and governed. Under iuch a prince, Germany and the he- 
reditary dominions foon experienced a fatal change; the 
compacts between the Cathokes and Proteftants were re- 
peatedly and glaringly violated; the religious feuds were 
revived, the people of Auftria, Hungary, and Bohemia de- 
prived of that hberty of worfhip, which they owed to the 
prudence or the indulgence of his predeceffors, At the 
fame time Hungary was at once expoled to aggreflions from 
the Turks, aud the ravages of the Ayfistan troops, tll the 
natives at length threw off their allegiance, and placed theme 
felves under the protettion of the po of Zapali. 


“¢ The aftonifhing apathy,’’ obferves Mr. Coxe, “ difplayed 
by Rhodolph, in the midit of calamities and diforders, fufficient 
to have roufed the moft itoical indifference, was derived from a 
change which fad been gradually wrought in his charatter, 
manners, and temper. Untortunately his love of feience had in, 
duced him to parent the celebrated Tycho Brahe, whofe ac- 
quirements and charatter were exactly conformable to his own, 
and who difhonoured his great talents and teal fcience by his fu. 
perititious attachment to the reveries of judicial aftrology and 
alchemy. By his prognoftications Rhodolph was perfuaded that 
his life would be endangered by one of his own blood, This 
prediction increafed the “natural diftruft of his temper, and con. 
tributed to alienate him ftill more from his brothers and family, 
In osder not to incrcafe the number of his fancied enemies, he 
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evaded the numerous matches which were propofed to him from 
all quarters ; notwithftanding all the initances of his mother, he 
declined the hand of Ifabella, princefs and apparent heirefs of 
Spain, and endeavoured to prevent his brothers from marrying. 
This fear funk fo deeply into his mind, that he never made his 
appearance in public, nor attended the worfhip of the Church ; 
he even caufed covered galleries to be built, with oblique win. 
dows, that he might pafs from his apartments to his ftables and 

ardens, without being expofed to the danger of affaflination. 
While his dominions were ravaged by the Turks, or defolated 
by civil war, while enemy on enemy was rifing againft him; he 
fecluded himfelf in his palace at Prague, abforbed in gloom and 
fufpicion, or haunted: by all the apprehenfions which prey on the 
weak, indolent, and fuperftitious mind. He fought a refuge 
from his terrors in his favourite ftudies and occupations : he fpent 
his whole time among his aftrologers, chymitts, painters, turners, 
engravers, and mechanics ; or in his botanical gardens, galleries 
of antiquities and natural hittory ; at his eafel, or in his labo. 
ratories and obfervatory. He became hypochondriac and im. 
patient, irritable almoft to frenzy ; refufed to admit foreign 
embaffadors ; drove even his confidential minifters from his pre- 
fence ; and ftrangers, who were induced to vifit the Emperor of 
Germany, could not otherwife gratify their curiofity than by jn. 
troducing themfelves into his ftables in the difguife of grooms, 
He refigned himfelf to the fway of his Jow-born miftreffes, whom 
he was continually changing; and, abandoning the reins of 
government to his minifters and generals, relieved them from all 
tear of revifion or controul, by refufing to receive the remon. 
ftrances and complaints of his fubjetts.’’ 


In this fituation it was alike fortunate for the Houfe of 
Auttria, and its fubjeéts, that the reigns of government were 
wrefted from the teeble hands of Rhodolph by his {pirited 
and enterprifing brother Matthias, who was fupported by the 
Proteltlants of Germany and the hereditary countries. Rho- 
dolph was compelled to yield Hungary, Bohemia, Auttria, 
and Moravia; and foon after, clofing his indolent through 
troubled reign, was fucceeded in the empire by Masthias. 
We are forry that our extended quotations will not permit 
us to lay before our readers extyatts from this interefting 
portion of the narrative, particularly the clofe, im which the 
author has deeply interefted our feelings, for a man at once 
an obje& of pity and indignation, | 

The reign of Matthias may be dated as the commencement 
of that long period of carnage, defolation, and horror, the 
thirty years war. In deferibing an wra, which is the moft 
extraordinary in the whole courfe of modern hiftory, the 


author affumes a itrength of colouring fuited to the import. 
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ance of his fubje€t, and the magnitude of the events; and 
proves himfelf not inferior to preceding writers, by the 
choice of his materials, the fkill of his arrangement, and the 
vigour of his ftyle. It is impoffible, in our fcanty limits, 
to do juftice to this defcription of a conteft fcarcely paralleled 
for its wonderful viciflitudes of fortune; in which the 
greateft heroes, and moft diftinguifhed ftatefmen of modern 
times were engaged, in which the Emperor and the King of 
France were refpeftively compelled to abandon their ca 
pitals, and France and Sweden fuccefiively became mafiers 
of Germany. This was the crifis for which France and the 
German ftates had been long preparing, and the decifive 
ftrugyle between the two moit powerful monarchies of 
Europe, which terminated in the firft reduétion in the Houle 
of Aultria. Such aconteft muft claim the earneft attention 
of every one, who feels an intereft in the pafling events, or 
wilhes to trace to their caufes the flupendous revolutions of 
the prefent day. 

From this interefling portion of the hiftory we fele&, asa 
fpecimen, the portrait of \Valdftein, who formed fo dif- 
tinguifhed a figure in this memorable conteft; and whofe 
romantic character, with the fingular events in which he 
was engaged, have been exhibited in fuch various lights. 


Having deraled his exploits, and traced the cataftrophe, 


wiuch clofed his career, the author thus terminates his nar- 
rative. 


«« To juftify the affaffination of a man, who had twice de. 
livered the Houfe of Auttria from deftruétion, the Court of 
Vienna publ’ ‘ied an apology for its conduét, in a writing which 
was called, ‘ A circumfantial and authentic Narrative of the 
treacherous corfpiracy of Waldftein and his Adherents.’ In this 
paper, which was drawn up with jefuitical ingenuity, it was not 
deen.ed a fufficient juftification to deduce his treachery from the 
moment when his treafon really began, bui from the very period 
of his rit difmiflion, He was charged with plots, which carry 
the r own refutation in their very extravagance. He was ac- 
eufe’ of having formed a fyflematic plan to annihilate both 
barches of the Houfe of Auftria; and, after fatisfying himfelf 
with the kingdom of Bohemia, he was faid to have adopted the 
‘em attributed to Henry 1V. for the divifion and difmember- 

it the hered\ ary and Spanifh territories, In proof of 
cufations, every overture to the enemy, and every fubter- 
sich he had «mployed to dupe and divide his antagonifls, 
made 4 part of bis treafonable correfpondence ; every violent 
fon, and coubih:s more than ever broke frum him ip the 
‘ports ot refentment, was regificred; and chefe proofs were 
mapicu to be corroboraiea by ike teftimony of thofe who 


were 
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acre his avowed and bitter enemies; who were richly rewarded 
for becoming his accufers; who had taken part in his affaflina, 
tion, or profited by his tall.’’ 


In juftice to this arrogant,. ambitious, eccentric, and 
implacable, but great and injured man, we have deemed it 
our duty to ftrip his caufe of its falfe colouring and {pe- 
cious exaggerations; and to défcribe his conduct as it 
appeared on acandid and unimpafhoned review. Though 
at laft driven into treafon by pride, indignation, i!l-requited 
fervice, and felf-defence, it was, during the greater part 
of his fplendid career, his honour and his boaft to raife the 
authority aud glory of Auftria, and to become the fole in- 
firument and fupporter of her power. He was far fuperior 
to his fovereign in true policy, in liberality of fentiment, in 
religious toleration ; and thele qualities (the want of which 
occafioned all the misfortunes of Ferdinand) became the 
theme of accufation in a bigotted and tyrannical court, His 
crime was that of being too powerful, of contemning the 
prejudices and pafflions of thofe on whom he was dependent, 
and of an overweening confidence in his own good fortune 
and fuperior abilities. Thefe were his failures as a cour 
tier; as a general, he deferves a high rank in a martial age, 
and a period of great men. He does not, like his royal 
antagonift, aftonifh us by daring efforts, and fplendid en- 
terprizes; but, though he did not want fire when neceflary, 
his diftinguifhing charaéterillics were extreme Ka at yang and 
prefence of mind, profound judgment, and unthaken per- 
feverance; and it is the greateft eulogium we caa pay to his 
character and talents as. a foldier, to add, that he was the 
only general who checked the progrefs or defeated the de- 
figns of Guftavus Adolphus. 

Although the conteft was maintained for fome time 
longer by Spain, the peace with Auftria naturally led to the 
no lef{€memorable peace of the Pyrenees, which enabled 
France to humble the Spanifh branch of the Houfe of Auftria, 
as fhe had already humbled that of Germany ; and to fecure 
thofe means, pretences, and claims, which have fince con- 
tributed to her fatal preponderance. We find it neceflary to 
pafs over the narrative from this period, to the war of the — 
Spanith fucceffion with the fame remarks as we have already 
applied to the hiftory of the thirty years war; but we 
fatisfy ourfelves with the refle&tion, that no reader of tafte, 
curiofity, or information will fail to perufe a work, which 
contains fuch rich ftores of hiftorical knowledge; we 
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We fhould leave our examination incomplete were we to 
omit the defcription of the fuperiority which France acquired 
by her fyftematic policy and military enterprizes. 


** Puffed up with uninterrupted fuccefs ; exulting in the dread 
or the admiration which he infpired throughout Europe ; impelled 
by inordinate love of glory, Louis difdained the artifice and 
colouring with which he had hitherto cloaked, and the addrefs 
and caution with which he had carried on his firft aggreffions. — 
He threw off the mafk, openly trampled on the moft folemn en- 
gagements and eftablifhed rights, treated the other ftates of Eu- 
rope as a mafter, a judge, and aconqueror; and infulted his con. 
temporary fovereigns with the arrogance of a feudal lord to- 
wards his vafflals. He had recently dittated a peace with all 
the authority of a mafter; and while moft of the other ftates 
difbanded or reduced their forces, he ftill maintained his army 
and. navy at their full complement, and fecmed watching for the 
moment when he might proceed to new ufurpations ; carelefs of 
the means, and employing alike the pen and the fword, violence 
and deceit.’’ 


The interference of Great Britain in the affairs of the 
Continent, aud the gradual rife of that combination which 
checked (we would gladly fay reduced) the power of France, 
together with the war, of which the requifition of the Spamfh 
fucceflion of France was rather the fignal than the caule, 
are delineated with great perfpicutty and ability. To Eng. 
lifhmen, a narrative in which their country bore fo con{pi- 
cuous a part, muit be peculiarly interefting, and we may add 
with truth, that in no Enghith publication, and perhaps in 
few foreign, will they find fo great a portion of accurate 
and curious infcrmation. The intrigues of Louis to fecure 
the throne of Spain will amply gratify thofe who are fond of 

olitical hiftory, as will the extraordinary campaigns of 

farlborough and Eugene the lover of military details. In- 
deed m that part of his work, which relates to the period 
from the commencement of the thirty years war to the clofe 
of the war for the Spanith fucceflion, Mr. Coxe has with 
pecuhar adyoitnefs and brevity, developed the means of 
mutual aggreflion poffeffed by the principal European itates, 
traced their principles of attack or defence, and difplayed 
their refult. 

His account of thofe mafler-pieces of the military art the 
march of Marlborough to the Danube, with the battle ot 
Blenheim, and the cainpatgn of 1708, are among the bef 
pieces of military defcription-in our language, a2 
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The refult of that war and its confequences are too well 
known, and untortunately have been tqo deeply expertenced. 
We coincide with the author in the’ brief, yet heart-felt 
refle€tion with which he clofes his narration. 


‘¢ France itfelf exhibited the moft ftriking fcene of mifery, 
defolation, and calamity. Even the very feafons feemed to war 
againft the monarch and his people. The fudden viciffitudes of 
weather deftroyed the vines and corn in the germ; every city 
and every province was threatened with impending famine: com. 
merce and manufactures, the nerves of a nation, were almoft an. 
nihilated ; the population fwept away by the ravages of war. 
The finances, rapidly decreafing, were yearly becoming more 
and more unequal to fupport the enormous burthens of the con. 
teft; the forcible circulation of fictitious money, and the anti. 
cipation of the revenues by every fpecies of fraud and artifice, 
blafted the honour of the government at home, and funk the 
credit of the nation abroad; the public fale of military rank, 
and the proftitution of honours, hitherto the venerated badge of 
merit, and other expedients the moft difgraceful to a high fpi- 
rited people, proclaimed at once the diftrefles of the nation, and 
the reduced fituation of the government. 

‘© By the difaftrous events of five campaigns and the three 
defperate defeats of Ramillies,.Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, the 
barrier which had hitherto defied all the efforts of Europe, was 
broken through; and the fortreffes, the refult of fuch art, ex- 
pence, and labour, diverted but could not refift the tide of war. 
The army, whichhad rifen like the hydra from its repeated dif. 
comfitures, and the generals, who had exhautfted all the refources 
of the military fcience, were driven to the laft line of the for. 
midable frouticr. That ftupendous Coloflus, which had ever. 
fhadowed and overawed the world, was {mitten to its foundations ; 
the lofs of a fingle bagtle, or the capture of a fingle fortrefs, 
would have opened a paffage into the defencelefs provinces of 
France, and fcarcely left the monarch, who for half a century had 
given law without controul, a place of fecurity even within 
his own capital. 

‘* The continuance of the fame vigour, kill, and unanimity 
for a fingle campaign, would have fecured to- the Allies all the 
objects of the grand alliances, and all the advantages for which 
they had made fuch numerous facrifices and fuch aftonifhing ex. 
ertions. But unfortunately their hopes were fruftrated by that 
principle of diffolution, which is inherent in all great confe. 
deracies ; and it is with the deepeft concern we reflect, that Eng. 
land was the primary caufe of this change fo fatal to Europe, and 
fo difaftrous to the civilized world,’’ 


Before we quit this firft part of the work it feems proper to 
obferve, that in relating the change of the elective monarchy 
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of Hungary to an hereditary fovereignty, which took ao 
during the reign of Leopold, Mr. Coxe has difplayed the 


fame candour and impartiality as in detajling the preceding 
revolution in Bohemia. 


(To be concluded tn our next.) 





Art. X. Enquirtes, Hiftorical and Moral, refpeéting the 
Charaéler of Nations, and the Progrefs of Society. By Hugh 


Murray. 8vo. 424 pp. 10s. 6d. Edinburgh ; Longman 
and Co. London, 1808. 


PrEW things might, at firft fight, appear more eafy than 
{ Sa ee ee | 
the fuccefsful examination of the principles upon which 
human characler depends; as there are few things in which 
the fubjeét of enquiry lies fo completely and immediately be- 
fore us. But, in faét, there are few inveftigations that, 
upon trial, are found to be attended with more ibcaby or 
in which the fuccefs has been more difproportionate to the 
ingenuity and labour beftowed upon the talk. Whether 
man be or be not the creature of education and habit; 
whether the human mind have within itfelf the feeds of in- 
telleéiual and of moral excellence, or would remain for ever 
in the gloom of ignorance and apathy, if unflimulated by 
external caufes, are queftions which might feem of eafy de- 
cifion, to thofe who have candidly sae impartially fludied 
human nature; yet they are queftions upon which philofo- 
phers are ftill widely at variance. 

It may excite but little wonder, that certain fciolifts of 
the French fchool have reprefented man as deflitute, by na- 
ture, of every peculiar propenfity or original fource of cha- 
racter, fince fuch a doétrine was well fuited to their favourite 
purpofe of levelling every received diftinétion, and fubvert- 
ing what had been hitherto refpeéied as moft facred or vene- 
rable. But it mutt occafion Favprile, to find a fimilar doc- 
trine maintained by fo acute, and in moft particulars, fo found 
a philofopher as our countryman Locke. This celebrated 
metaphyfician was certainly not unfriendly to the caufe of 
morality, nor adverfe to a rational religious belief ; and yet he 
lent a powerful weapon to the enemies of both, when he 
gave it as his decided opinion that there is no fenfe of moral 
fitnefs originally implanted in the mind of man, nor any fen- 
timent which of itfelf conduéts to the belief of a Deity. In 
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fhort, to adopt hisown illuftration, that the mind of man is 
left by nature, like a fheet of blank paper, deftitute of every 
original impreffion, and ready to receive any that may be 
offered to it from without. This is to affert, in other words, 
that man is by nature deftitute of all charaéter, and that his 
future intelle€tual and moral eminence muft intirely depend 
upon the circumftances in which he is mse a doétrine 
jefs fuited to the grave and philofophical Locke, than to the 
fophiftical and lively Helvetius, who takes much pains to 
convince his readers that Vaucanfon would never have been 
actlebrated mechanic, had he not been frequently fhut up 
ina room, in which his only companion was an old family 
clock; and that Newton would never have invented the 
fyftem of univerfal gravitation, had not his attention been 
direétéd that way by the fall of an apple in his garden. 

For ourfelves, we certainly cannot relinquifh the opinion, 
that there is something in the original nature of man that fits 
him for future progrefs in intelle€&tual and moral wifdom. 
That he is by nature endowed with certain mental powers or 
energics, which are governed by fixed laws, and which judg 
of their peculiar objeéts with uniformity and precifion, unlefe 
they are perverted or obfcured by — or improper 
culture. Hence, that there is a ftandard of right and wrong, 
merit and demerit, wifdom and folly, of a higher authority 
than mere fafhion or opinion ; ind ee education, though 
it may unfold and ftrengthen the human faculties, or miflead 
and diftort them, as but too frequently happens, does not 
give them being, nor furnifh the real fource from whence 
they {pring. The grand and difficult problem in the {cience 
of human nature is to determine with fuccefs the number 
and limits of thefe original energies of the mind; to firip 
them of the falfe clothing in which unnatural habits or acci- 
dental circumftances may have arrayed them; and to hold 
them up to view in the pure and unperverted ftate in which 
they would appear in a mind of maturity, uncorrupted by 
prejudice or arbitrary affociation. 

This problem cannot be fully refolved, but by the united 
labours of candid and difpaffionate enquirers, who fhall pati- 
ently ufe their exertions to unravel the intricate route which 
the hiftory of man prefents to view ; who fhall have enoug!: 
of perfeverance and ingenuity to reconcile apparent contra- 
dittions, and out of a feemingly chaotic mafs of faéts be 
able to dete&t fome pervading principle, and fully elicit the 
latent truth. The annals of human nature lie around us in 
great abundance, and ina variety of forms. We have recerds 
! man in the moft favage as well as the moft civilized condi- 
tion 5 
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tion ; we may trace in hiftory his gradual progrefs from bar. 
barifm to refinement, and difcover the circumftances which 
have accelerated or retarded this defirable revolution. Ma- 
terials, therefore, are not wanting for a philofophical analy fis 
of human nature; but the cool judgment and freedom from 
prejudice, and the love of fyftem, which the tafk imperioufly 
demands, fall to the lot of few. | 

Mr. Murray profefles to be among the number of thofe 
who form their couclufions refpeéting the laws by which 
human character is regulated, on the bafis of careful induc- 
tion, and not of hypothefis. ‘The general principles which 
he advances, were not admitted, as he informs us, ull after 
long and atientive confideration. ‘They were not favourite 
views, nor thofe with which he originally fet out, but were 
formed at a very advanced flage of his enquiries, and after 
moft of the faéts relating to them had becn colleéted. It 
then, he fays, appeared that thefe faéts could be accounted 
for by fuch principles only, and were wholly inconfiftent 
with any other. He fubjoins, that in eftablithing his leading 
vofition he has not, to the beft of his judgment, a fwayed 
> any love of paradox, or the with, by a prepofterous 
ecleétic fyftem, to form an alliance between opinions really 
incompatible. .. 17. 

This is certainly the moft promifing way of proceeding in 
an enquiry of this kind; and yet, after all, we do not think 
that Mr. Murray has been fuccefstul in the ultimate refult 
ot his invefligations, or that the leading principle to which 
his analyfis of the fats an4&phzenomena at prefent known 
refpeéting human nature bas conduéted him, will ftand the 
teft of impartial examination. This principle, which he 
finds it neceffary to flate at the outfet of his work, he ex- 
prefies as tollows :— 


*¢ There ts, in human fociety, a procefs of corruption previous 
to the procefs of improvement, and arifing from the firft operation 
of the fame caufes; and every thing which ultimately tends 
nioft to improve the character and condition of man is pofitively 
injurious in its firft operation.’’ 


We own, that tf the author had not ferioufly affured us 
that the love of p.eradox had no influence in inducing him to 
advance this Jeading principle, we fhould have been much 
difpofed to conclude that he had nothing elfe in view than 
the defence of an ingenious fophifin; for it is certainly pa- 
radoxical, and, in our opinion, alfo fophiftical, to maimain 
that human fociety muft be firlt corrupted, before it can be 
improved ; 
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improved ; and that every thing which in the end is moft bene 
ficial to the charaéter and condition of man is in its firft ope- 
‘yation pofitively injurious. Indeed, we find Mr. Murray him- 
felf abandoning his dottrine almoft in dimine, fo difficult is it 
to defend a paradox with any confiflen¢y. We difcover, 
{ayshe, in thofe who live remote from the fplendid and crowd. 
ed fcenes of human life, a certain rude fimplicity and native 
innocence, which, when‘contrafted with the aumerous vices 
and diforders that {pring up in a more advanced. ftage, mérit 
a decided preference. The atmofphere of great cities, he 
adds, has been always branded as peftilential to innocence, 
Courts, cities, and camps, the great and crowded fcenes of 
human life, have always abounded in violent pafhons and 
vicious indulgences. 

This piéture of fociety, in its advanced and crowded ftate, 
is, we are afraid, too well founded, but how is it to be recon- 
ciled to the doétrine, that corruption takes place in the firft 
tages of fociety, and improvement in the laft? If fimplicity 
end native innocence refide in the country, and vice and de- 
pravity take up their abode in cities, does it not follow as a 
confequence that men will be moit virtuous in the we 
ftages of their progrefs, when they lead the lives of fhepherds 
and hufbandmen ; and that they will be moft corrupt when 
the rife of commerce and manufattures has colleéted them 
into greatbodies ? In the fyftem of Mr. Murray the beautiful 
poetical fi€tion of a primitive golden age, fucceeded in order 
by an age of filver and an age of brafs, and terminating at 
laft in our own iron times, 1s completely reverfed; for, ac- 
cording to him, iron is the fitteft emblem for the early ftages 
of fociety, the unhappy members of which are condemned 
to corruption, in order that in future times a procefs of im- 
provement may take place. 

We are not indeed fuch blind admirers of rude fimpli- 
city as to admit the poetical defcription of the age of gold, as 
any thing like a faithful copy from nature. ‘There are vices 
which {pring naturally from ignorance, and a want of re- 
hnement, as well as from the introduétion of arts, commerce, - 
and wealth. Atrocities are to be found among uncivilized 
and uncultivated tribes, as well as in rich and overgrown 
cities. ‘There is, indeed, no ftate of fuciety free from its. 
peculiar evils ; for imperteétion is the lot of humanity ; and 
allthat can be acomplifhed by a wife legiflator is to guard, 
by the moft efficient checks, againft thofe evils to which the 
tate of fociety in which he is placed feems moft obnoxious. 
Uhat there are evils accompanying even thofe circumflances 
which tend mof to improve the lot of humanity is a truth 
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which we think may be very clearly inferred from the iavef. 
tigations of Mr. Murray; although this author may have 
failed in eftablifhing the fundamental principle to which he 
fuppofes his reafonings to lead. So far his inveftigations 
have their ufe; tor though this is a truth which few ferious 
thinkers will be difpofed to deny, yet it is of importance to 
illuftrate it fully, and to point out the correétives by whick 
it may be alleviated. 

The invefligations, to which we allude, are contained in 
the account which Mr. Murray gives of what he calls the 
progreffive principles of fociety, or thofe circumftances which, 
according to his fyftem, produce corruption in the firft ins 
ftance, and ultimate improvement. The moft rernarkable 
of thefe, he thinks, are—-1. Numbers collef&ted into one 
place. 11. Free communication between different focieties 
and different members of the fame fociety. 111. Wealth. 
And, tv. Great public events. Although we cannot admit 
that thefe are neceffarily produétive of evil in the firft in. 
fiance, in order that ultimate good may follow, we ve 
readily allow that both good “. evil may, and aétually do 
proceed from them. 

The pernicious effefts of numbers colle&ted into one 
place, as well as of wealth, upon public morals, are very 
generally allowed ; nor can it be demied that both contribute 
alfo very effentially to focial improvement. The danger at- 
tending free communication with other men, the fecond in 
order of the progreflive principles, may not be fo readily 
perceptible, while its benefits are fufhciently prominent. Mr. 
Murray, we think, has expofed this danger very fuceefsfully. 


‘© The immediate effet of mixing with perfons of very vari- 
ous habits aud modes of thinking feems to be, that of unfettling 
the principles upon which a man had previoufly acted, and thus 
depriving him of any fixed ftandard of conduét. Even thinking 
men, bewildered by the various and contradi€tory fyftems of 
moral judgment adopted by different ages and nations, have 
doubted the exiftence of any real and permanent ftandard, and 
have confidered it as the mere creature of habit and education. 

. «© Tt is a general obfervation, that knowledge of the world, 
{which confitts chiefly in free intercourfe with men of variow 
habits and profeffions,) though it may increafe a man’s ability, 
and forward his fuccefs in life, is at leaft extremely dangerous 
to his meral principles. ‘fhe youag heir, who, without any 
fixed character, fets out on the tour ot Europe, generally returns 
fully accomplifhed in all the vices of the countries through which 
he has pafled, but with a very fimall fhare of whatever is laud- 
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*¢ This corruption varies in its nature, according as the new 
¢onnection is productive of pleafure, or uneafinefs. In the latter 
cafe, whether individuals or nativns are concerned, it uniformly 
gives rife to the moft mlignant paffions ; to jealoufy, diitruft, 
and averfion. Hence the deadly hatred which reigns between 

rfons of narrow vicws, who, while they differ in manners, or 
in political and religicus opinion, happen, at the fame time, to 
be members of the fame fociety. Each, regarding the, manners 
to which he has been accuftomed as the fole itandard of rectitude, 
views with abhorrence every deviation from them. Among rude 
tribes, the terms of ftranger and enemy have been generally fyno. 
nimous. 

‘¢ Inthe oppofite cafe, where the connection is productive of 
mutual pleafure, the intercourfe is doubtlefs amicable ; but it 

ives, at the fame time, a powerful impolfe to folly and fenfual. 
ity. Each party is thus brought acquainted with modes of licen- 
tious indulgence, which wear for him the glofs of novelty, and 
which none of his previous habits have enabled him to withftand, 
He generally, therefore, not only adopts, but carries them to a 
much greater excefs than thofe, who, from previous acquaint. 
ance, had learned to ufe them with more moderation. 

“© The moft decided criterion of the immediate effects arifing 
from this intercourfe feems to be afforded by that, which, in 
confequence of extended navigation, has taken place between the 
civilized nations of Europe, and the favage inhabitants of Ame. 
rica and the South Seas The two extremes of fociety have thus 
been brought into contaét. Now all navigators and travellers 
agree, (fo far as I know, without a fingle exception,) that the 
effet produced upon the chara¢ter of thefe tribes is decidedly 
pernicious ; that they have adopted and carried to excefs all the 
vices of their foreign vifitors, without learning one of their good 
qualities. It feems, indeed, to efface from their minds every 
idea of the diftinétion between right and wrong. Thus, moft of 
thefe people were ftriily honeft, and even liberal, among them. 
felves ; but their conduct towards Europeans formed one continued 
fcene of cheating and roguery. Fired with the fierceft avidity 
for European commodities, they fcrupled at no means, either of 
violence or fraud, by which they might obtain them, Female 
virtue, alfo, even when valued among themfeives, was facrificed 
without f{cruple in this new connection *, 





*** Charlevoix Hift. de la Nouvelle France, VI. 31. Lafitau 
Meeurs des Sauvages, I. 107. Cook’s Second Voyage, I. 130. 
Miffionary Voyage, Prelim. Dif. 31. ‘Turnbull’s Voyage, ILI, 
24. &e. &c.”” 
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‘© And that the injury is reciprocal, the annals of the New 
World too abundantly teftify, The fplendid objects, exaggerated 
by novelty, which were prefented to ule eyes of the firft adven. 
turers, fired them with an unbounded Iyft of wealth; while the 
difference of manncrs and appearance made the natives be regarded — 
as beings of an inferior fpecies, and configned, without remorfe, 
to tortures, flavery, anddeath. Horrors were committed, which 
no pen can deferibe 5 and hardly, throughout the wide extent of 
Afia, Africa, and America, is there any fhore, which European 
ambition has not deluged with blood. Happily, indeed, a better 
order of things has now begun to arife; but it is only the firt 
refult of this conne¢tion to which gur attention is at prefent 
called.’” P, 32. 


It may not either very readily appear, that great public 
events have a tendency to corrupt as well as to exalt the hu- 
man charaéter: yet this too, we think, Mr. Murray has fa 
tisfaétorily eftablifhed. Civil contefls have always an unfa- 
vourable effeét on national charatter. They hold out to 
numbers the hope of rifing to diftin@tion, provided they are 
little fcrupulous about the means; and tempt them in the 
purfuit to trample i every obligation of reafon and juf- 
tice. A-relentlefs inhumanity, a licentioufnefs which {purns 
controul, a aiflolution of all the ties of nature and focicty are 
too often the charatteriftics of a people torn by intefline divi- 
fions. External great events do not {trike fo direétly at the 
vitals of fociety ; but fince war is their chief charafteriftic,. 
they are neceflarily pregnant with manifold evils. A difre- 
gard of the law of nations, of the obligations of juftice, and 
of the life of man, are neceffary accompaniments of this 
fcourge of humanity, in whofe train defolation will ever ap- 
pear. But while periods of great political viciffitude are thus 
fruitful in crimes, they are, at the fame time, the fource of 
the* moft exalted heroifm and virtue. Then only have 
arifen the charafers that fland ioremof on the rolls of 
fame. Amidft general me Te | the human genius ftag- 
nates, or creeps on in a dull and uniform tenor; but by 
public commotions a feope is given to all the great powers 


- of the mind, and an aftive {pint is roufed, which, as it 1s 


fometimes produ€tive of the greateft evil, is alfo the occar 
fional caufe of the greateft good. 

The effe&t of great public events, in roufing to literary 
exertion, has feldom been fo fatisfattorily illuftrated as in 
the following paflage of this work. 


‘< Familiarity with great events has a peculiar influence in 
animating and ennobling the efforts of genius. Literary excel- 
lence 











: produces quite oppofite effetts. Accordingly we fhall find, that, 
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jetice is not the mere offspring of reclufe leifure ; it requires alfo 
great and. interefting objects, to exercife the underftanding and 
warm the fancy. Dr. Fergufon was, I think, the firft who ob. 
ferved this conneétion of literature with the bufinefs of life; 
and it is confirmed by the whole tenor of hiftory. 

«© Tt muft be premifed, however, that external great events 
have this animating influence only when they are of a profperous 
nature. Adverfity, tending to deprefs the fpirit of a nation, 


in every age, the nations-moft famed for genius, were alfg thofe 
who held the firft rank in the political world, 

“ Of this obfervation Greece furnifhes a remarkable inflance. 
Her fplendid vietories, with the juft and glorious caufe in which 
the fought, raifed her to a height of military renown, before um 
paralleled in the annals of nations, Athens, which already, in a 
fuperior degree, united all the other principles cf a@iviry and 
progreflion, by a rare felicity of fituation, attained this alfo, 
Her coaft lay neareft to that of the Leffer Afia; and being fitu- 
ated without the Peloponnefus, her territory lay firft expofed to 
the approaches ofa land army. ‘Towardsher, therefore, in both in. 
ftances, the overwhelming torrent firft rolled. Her arms drove back 
the myriads of Afia, delivered Greece from bondage, and made 
the great king tremble on his throne. From that era, her genius 
began to take its loftieft flights; anda race of writers fucceeded, 
fuch as the world has rarely feen. After her power declined, 
and fhe ceafed to be, the arbitrefs of Greece, every “Other.circum. 
ftance continued as favourable as before. Her tranquillitywas ° , 


conquerors. Her f{chools remained open, and were filled with a = 
conftant crowd of rhetoricians and fophifts, But no Xenophor, 

no Socrates, ever appeared. ‘The animating foul was fled ; and 

genius, with liberty and greatnefs, had taken its flight to ano« 

ther region. 

‘* Of Rome, we need only obferve, that her claffic, or Au. 
guftan age, was alfo that in which fhe had reached the zenith of 
her greatnefs ;—when fhe reigned the undifputed miftrefs of the 
world. The period which Gibbon has fixed upon as the com- 
mencement of her decline, is alfo that, in which the ceafed to 
produce writers worthy of commanding the attention of pofte. 
rity. 

‘“* At the moment, too, when her arms were triumphant over 
every forcign enemy, fhe was torn by the moft violent inteftine 
diffentions. Corrupted by overgrown wealth and dominion, fhe 
became no longer capable of liberty ;-and the queftion arofe, Who 
was to be her mafter ? The vaft prizes opened to ambition, the 
ftruggles of expiring liberty, and the efforts of mighty chiefs 
contending for the empire of the woxld, prefented a fcene the 
moft magnificent that had yet appeared on the theatre of hiftory. 
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Every political fpring, both within and without, was brought 
into a ftate of the higheft aétivity. 

‘€ Ttaly, at the period of the revival of learning, contained 
many flourifhing and powerful ftates. It was the fcene on which 
were acted the greateft events of the age; the centre, as it were, 
around which the political fyftem of Europe revolved. Since 
finking into political infignificance, this country has ceafed alfo 
to make any diftinguifhed figure in the world of letters. 

‘© In Europe, fince the revival of learning, Great Britain and 
France have evidently held the firft rank in the political world. 
‘The age of Lous XIV. was equally diftinguithed for fuccefs in 
arms, and in literary purfuits, And, befides external great 
events, both thefe nations have had civil commotions of long du- 
ration. In England, the troubles which terminated at the Refto. 
ration, were fucceeded, not very long after, by the Revolution ; 
which, though fhort, gave a powerful additional impulfe to the 
public mind. France, befides her great civil war, had three 
fucceffive minorities, the two laft of which were accompanied by’ 
violent internal diflurbances. 

“© We may obferve, however, that this fuccefsful cultivation 
of the arts takes place rather after the immediate ceffation of 
thefe events, than during their actual occurrence. At that time, 
political diftinétion, more flattering, and attended with more im. 
mediate advantages, attraéts within its vortex the moft fplendid 
talents ; and literature ts confidered as only a fecondary object, 
But when the ftorm is fucceeded by a calm; when the avenues 
to political greatnefs are fhut; then the talents which had been 
produced by the preceding commotions, being excluded from, 
their ufual fphere of action, turn themfelves “into another, ety’ 
dazzling indeed, but fater, and in which they have ne obftacle 
to encounter, 

*€ The claffic age of Athens was not contemporsry with, but 
immediately fucceeded the Perfian war. ‘The title alone of the 
Auguttan age futlciently denotes it to be that, which immedi. 
ately followed the ceffation of foreign and domeftic commotions. 

*€ ‘This obfervation is lefs obvious when applied to the foreign 
concerns of great and extenfive empires, where, while the fron. 
ticrs are the theatre of war, the centre may enjoy a ftate of re. 
pole. Bug it applies in a peculiar degree to civil wars, during 
the continuance of which, letters, as well as laws, are generally 
filent. .As feon as they ceafe, however, a rich harvett of talents 
generally rifes, “hus in Engtand, the age of Charles 1I., which 
immediately fuccecded the clofe ef the civil wars, became, with. 
out any patronage on the part of the monarch, a fort of Auguftan 
age. Paradife Loft, in particular, would perhaps never have 
been written, had not its author been excluded, by the Reftora- 
tion, trom anv concern in public affairs. Another conftellation 
ef great writess arofe immediately after the Revolution, The 
dite 
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difturbances during the minority of Louis XIV., joined to thofe 
greater ones which had recently ceafed, were, it is doubtlefs, 
equally inftrumental in producing the multitude of ingenious wri- 
ters, whe gave celebrity to the reign of that monarch, 

«* The occurrence of great public events, befides prompting 
to the cultivation of literature, is peculiarly efficacious in giving 
a proper direction to its efforts. ‘lo their abfence I am difpofed 
toattribute that corruption of learning, which has been fuppofed 
to be the natural confequence of its continuing to be cultivated 
beyond a certain period. Literature, it will be found, is thus 
corrupted, when its votaries are ignorant of, or inattentive to, 
the objects of real life; when the philofopher employs his mind 
on queftions that are of no importance to the happinefs of man. 
kind ; when the poct ceafes to occupy himfelf with human inte. 
refts, and human paflions; and when both feek only to gratify 
vanity, by the difpiay of mifplaced ingenuity. ‘To this wrong 
bias the writer will always be liable, when there is pafling on 
the fcene of life, nothing great or varied, to turn his views in 
that direction. Whenever a man feeks to fhine by writing on a 
fubje&t in which he takes no intereft, his tafte is inevitably cor. 
rupted.”’ P. 54. 


Having treated of the progreffive principles of fociety, Mr: 
Murray next proceeds to confider what he calls the repreffing 
principles, which, by aéting direétly counter to the progref- 
five principles, prevent them, in their corrupting ftate, from 
rifing to any alarming height; while they impede alfo the 
full effect of their beneficial influence. Thefe reprefling 
principles, according to this author, are two in number, 
** the neceflity of labour and coercion ;”’ which he thinks 
not only counteract the pernicious aad beneficial influence of 
the progreffive principles, but are their dire€t counterparts 
in this sontictalas alfo, that their firft tendency is advanta- 
geous, while their laft is injurious ; as they check the career 
of improvement, and are unfriendly to genius and the arts. 
This conclufion favours, we think, more of fyftem than 
of truth; as we fee no good reafon for concluding that 
thefe principles do not at all times, and in all fituations, like 
thofe which the author has called progreffive, exert botha 
favourable and an unfavourable iliaente on the ad- 
vancement of fociety. The influence of labour is favour- 
able, in as far as it difcourages vice, and tends to produce a 
regular and fedate charaéter of mind; but it is unfavourable, 
asa check to the ardour which prompts to heroic actions ; 
and as denying that leifure which gives birth to the curio- 
fity, and fupplies the means of profecuting the refearches of 
icience or of art. Coercion has nearly fimilar effeéts, both 
F 3 bene. 
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beneficial and injurious ; for it encourages regularity of con. 
dué, and damps the nobler flights of the mind. 
After confidering certain general modifications of the 
progreffive principles, and certain relations between the 
_— and repreffing principles, Mr. Murray pro. 
ceeds, in the laft chapter of his firft book, to treat of 
‘* certain circumiftances upon which national charatter has 
been fuppofed to depend ;’’ and thefe he divides as follows ; 
climate, race, the ofcillatory tendency in human affairs, and 
the mode of fubfiftence, including fome remarks on the prin. 

ciple of population. 
In this part of his work Mr. Murray has occafion to de- 
liver his fentiments upon fome of the niceft and moft debated 
oints of political philofophy ; and if he does not appear to 
hicussa in refolving the difficulties of his fubje&t, he has the 
confolation of failing where many great men have failed before 
him. In oppofition to Montefquieu, he maintains, that cli- 
mate, phyfically confidered, has no influence whatever upon 
human charatter ; afcribing all the effeéts which feem dedu- 
cible from this caufe not to the pyfical but the moral influence 
of climate. A warm climate, he thinks, in the firft place, 
favourable, and in the laft, unfavourable to the exertions of 
intelle€&t. By increafing the fertility of the foil, and dimi- 
nifhing the neceffity of clothing and fhelter, -it is favourable 
to the increafe of numbers and wealth, and it has accordingly 
been found that warm climates have univerfally furnifhed the 
cradle of arts and of genius. In confequence, however, fays 
this author, of the rapid increafe of the progreffive princi- 
ples, diforders foon rile to a great height ; 9 nature, whofe 
refources are always equal to her wants, induces a degree of 
coercion fo great as to check altogether the progrefs of the 
human mind. Hence the univerfal prevalence of defpotic 
governments tn tropical regions. The whole extent of terri- 
tory, from Egypt to China, has, from the earlicft ages, been 
occupied by vait defpotifms, in which every thing has been 
ftationary. The nations in the fouth of Europe followed, 
among whom the progreflive principles, fubfifting in a more 
moderate degree, admitted of that meafure of liberty which 
1s effential to the arts. Their career was more {plendid, and 
of longer duration, but its termination has been nearly fimi- 
Jar.. The middle and northern nations of Europe have now 
fucceeded ; and thus there has been a continual progrefs of 
arts, {cience, and civilization Northwards, from Laconia chi- 
mates to thole lefs favoured by nature. 
Here, as on other occafions, we find this author carried 
too far by an adherence to fyftem. In afcribing the er 
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evels and decline of civilization in the various regions of the 
earth to the fole influence of his progreffive principles, and 
utterly denying the phyfical effeéts of climate, he 1s guilty 
of as great an extreme of theory, as thofe who afcribe every 
thing to Climate, and nothing to moral caufes. It appears 
fufficiently manifeft, that climate produces very important 
changes on the phyfical conftitution of men; and hence has 
a direct influence upon charafter. Hot climates render men 
indolent, liftlefs, and fenfual; cold chmates have an oppo- 
fite effe&. But climate is not the only circumftance by 
which the charaéter of nations is determined. The pro- 
greflive and repreffing principles of Mr. Murray undoubtedly 
exert a very powertul influence, as well as feveral others 
which he has not mentioned, fuch as the form of govern- 
ment, the flate of the laws, and of religion ; for thefe are to 
be confidered partly as effeé?s, and partly as cau/es of national 
charaéter. If we donot, therefore, take into the account 
both the phyfical and mora! fources of influence, we fhall 
exhibit a very imperfe& and erroneous view of the circum- 
{lances which determine the chara¢ter of nations. 

Mr. Murray is equally fceptical with refpe& to the in- 
fluence of race as of climate, in deciding the human. cha- 
raéter, He denies alfo, that any remarkable effetts can be 
afcribed to the ofcillatory tendency, or propenfity among men 
to pafs from one extreme to another; and controverts fome 
of the do€&trines of Mr. Malthus, refpeéting the great influence 
ef population on nacional chara€ter. In this manner he con- 
cludes his firft book, in which the leading principles of his 
fyftem are unfolded. The reader will perceive by our re- 
marks, that we by no means acquiefce in his theoretical con- 
clufions ; although we are perfeétly willing to concede, that 
he has brought forward fome important and inftruétive views 
of human nature. 

Two other books are contained in the volume, which pro- 
felsto give an outline of the moral hiftory of the human 
{pecies, fo far at leaft as regards the ruder forms of fo- 
ciety; the author deeming it prudent to referve his re- 
learches concerning man in the more advanced itages of 
civilization,. till he afcertains the reception which this firft 
part of his lucubrations is likely to receive. It appears to us, 
that he has rather reverfed the order in which the different 
branches of his inveftigatioa ought to have been treated ; 
and that the moral hiftory of the human fpecies, colleéted 
from a diligent perufal of the various authentic documents in 
polleffion of the public, ought to have firft engaged his at- 
‘ention, and formed the foundation of that part of the enquiry 
into the chara€ter of nations, which was more properly theo- 
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retical, It is only in this way, we think, that Mr. Murray 
could have fully acted up to his profeffion, of being governed 
in the formation of his fyftem by a careful induétion founded 
upon eftablifhed faéts. 

We are ready, however, to admit, that his ** moral hif- 
tory of the human fpecies,”’ fo far as it goes, is executed 
with ability, and difplays a laudable induftry in examining 
authorities, and fele€ting the moft interefting and charac- 
teriftic traits. The author firft confiders man in what 
he calls the primitive ficte*, a condition prior even to the 
favage, and charafierized, according to Mr. Murray, by 
‘* the complete abfence of the progrefive principles, the 
want of all political union, and an eftrangement from vio- 
lence and bloodfhed of every kind.” Of this flate he dif- 
tinguifhes three varieties. 1. Solitary individuals. 2. Se- 
parate families. 3. A few families united. Of folitary in- 
dividuals the well attefted examples are not very numerous, 
The moft remarkable are Peter the wild boy, and the favage of 
Aveyron ; and the fatis recorded of them {eem iufficiently to 
warrant Mr. Murray in charaéierizing man, in this condition, 
as ‘‘a quiet, indolent, ftupid being, faintly diflinguifbable 
from the higher orders of animal nature.’? The condition 
of a few feparate families is exemplified in the ftate of fo- 
ciety among the Laplanders and Samveices; and here in- 
dolence, timidity, and melancholy are charaéteriftic features. 
That of a few families united is reprefented by this author 
as a very enviable condition. 


“* Here,’’ fays he, ‘ the progreffive principles, food, num. 
bers, and intercourfe feem to exift in that moderate degree, 
which gives {cope to the affections of nature, without ftimulating 
them to any violent-and pernicious excefs. Hence though, as 
individuals, the members of fuch a community are liable to that 
imperfection which is infeparable from humanity, there is hardly 
a virtue in, which as a fociety, they do not excel. Above all,’’ 
he adds, ‘* gentlenefs of manners, a kind and affeétionate difpo- 
fition feem to be leading and univerfal features.’* 

This isa ver highly charged piéture, and feemstabe rather 
a flattering defcription of the inhabitants of St. Kilda, the 
natives of Terra del Fuego, and fome other rude tribes which 
are allotted by Mr. Murray to this flage of fociety. He ade 
mits, however, that thefe amiable Barbarians are much ad- 
ditted to filth and lazinefs. 

Mr. Murray next proceeds to confider the favage flate, 
which forms the fubjeé&t of the third and laft book of his 





* In all fuch f{peculations it muaft be remembered, that no fuch 
primitive ftate exiled in the real hittory of the world. Rev. 
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volume. Of this he gives a much lefs favourable piQure 
than of the flate which he calls primitive; and contemplates 
it under different afpeéts. 1. Imperfett divifion into tribes. 
2. Small free nations; and 3. Small defpotifms. In the 
firft of thefe conditions the principle of ferocity, the grand 
charaéteriftic of favage nature, does not exhibit itfelf in 
national warfare; but in ‘ private individual quarrelling 
and fighting.”” The inhabitants of Botany Bay are exaétly 
in this {tate of fociety, and find nothing more amufing than 
flinging javelins at their friends and acquaintances. Our 
eels will probably be amufed by the mode of courthip 
prevalent among fuch tribes. 


«© There is no ftate in which the female fex are fo degraded, 
or treated with fuch brutal indignity.. Among a fociety, in- 
deed, where every thing is carried by force, and the law of the 
ftrongeft, their condition cannot be fuppofed to be very enviable. 
To difplay bodily ftrength by the infii¢tion of blows, feems to 
be the univerfal ambition of the other fex ; and the females, on 
account of their inferior ftrength, are fele¢ted as favourite ob- 
jects on which to fignalize this prowefs. Courtfhip, above all, 
which every where elfe is the period of courtefy and attention, is 
here a fcene of the moft brutal violence. ‘here is no creditable 
way of procuring a wife, except by force. 

‘¢ Even among the Greenlanders, who, as formerly obferved, 
are verging towards favage habits, this cuftom has ye to 
prevail. ‘The man’s female relations, having previoufly fecured 
the confent of the parents, lay hold of the daughter, and carry 
her, in fpite of a refiftance not always feigned, to the hut of the 
bridegroom*. In this manner, they think it incumbent on 
them to provide him with one wife; but if he be inciined for 
a fecond, he muft find her for himfelf. Having made his choice, 
therefore, he himfelf, watching his opportunity, feizes, and drags 
her home by the hair +. 

** This is trifling, however, when compared to the atrocity 
of the favages of New South Wales. Here the violence is per- 
petrated altogether by the man. He fixes upon fome female 
belonging to a tribe at enmity with his own; he watches the op- 
portunity of finding her at a diftance from any of her friends ; 
and, having provided an enormous club, firft fells her to the 
ground with blows. He then feizes her, as the lies infenfible 
and ftreaming with blood, by the arm, which he drags with a 
violence that feems fufficient to difplace it from its focket. 
Stones, or broken trees upon which fhe may ftrike, neither di. 
vert him from his courfe, nor ftop its velocity ; till at length he 





* Crantz. I. 188. + Ib, Il, 63—130. 
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bears her, more dead than alive, to a place of fafety*. ‘This is 
the whole marriage-ceremony ; from that moment fhe becomes 
his wife, The whole courfe of their fubfequent connection is: 
entirely conformable to this outfet. Some of the womens’ heads, 

n being horn, were found wholly covered with fears arifin 
from wounds received from thefe loving partners t+. W ronderfak 
however, is the power with which the human mind is endowed, 
of adapting itfelf even to the hardeft fituations, ‘The females of 
Botany Bay are faid to fhow each cther their fcars and bruifes, 
as fubje€ts of triumph ; and to be no ways diffatisfied even with 
that rough fpecies of courtthip, which is practifed on them by 
their paramotrs ft. 

«¢ Among the Northern Indians, the fame cuftom prevails, 
under a form fomewhat lefs favage. Here the violence is com. 
mitted, not vpon the female herfelf, but upon her hufband, or ° 
prefent potieflor, Any man, who has chofen to caft his eyes on 
zn Indian woman, has only to challenge the hufband to a wreft- 
ling match; in which, if he be victorious, fhe is immediately 
transferred to him. She herfelf, deftitute ef all power over her 
own deftiny, ftands by, at once the fpectator and the prize of the 
conteft{. Seldom a day pafled, that fome challenges ef this na. 
ture were not given and accepted ; and one woman is mentioned, 
who was lofi and won by ten hufbands in the courfe of an 
evening |}. 

*« ‘(here is no limitation as to the number of wives which 
any man may poffefs. He takes as many as he has ftrength to 
Jay hold of, and food to maintain. One man, in the manner 
above deferibed, had accumulated eight wives, and was on the 
point of wreftling for a ninth; till one of the former obferving 
“that he had enough already,’ he defiited, at the fame time re. 
warding the advice with a furious beating {. In the choice of 
thefe partners, the qualities chiefly confidered are thofe of bodily 
ftrength, and capacity of enduring fatigue. Beauty of perfon, 
though not wholly difregarded, is but a fubordinate confideration. 
As to mental qualities, they are not expected or wifhed to difplay 
any, except thofe of decility and obedience. And even thefe are 
very little valued; fince blows are always at hand, the copious 
application of which foon places them completely ona level in this 
particular}.’’ P. 239. 


Of favages in the condition of {mall free nations, examples 
are chiefly to be found among the North American Indians ; 
and of thefe the leading charaéteriflic 1s, according to this 
author, “ the moft intenfe and unbounded ferocity towards 
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their enemies, accompanied with a great degree of union and 
attachment between each, other,” Stall favage defpotifms 
are exemplified among the Natches in America, the inha- 
bitants of Nogtka Sound, the South-fea Iflanders, &c. &c. 
Here are to be found, fays Mr. Murray, ‘* the moft profound 
and religious veneration for their chiefs; a milder and more 
pacific chara€ter; manners peculiarly gay, gentle, and 
courteous ; ah increafed meafure of induftry ; licentioufnefs 
in the intercourfe of the fexes; cheating and thieving pro- 

enfities.” From this flight fketch of the contents of the 
tater part of the volume our readers will perceive, that Mr, 
Muiray has taken confiderable pains to arrange and metho 
dize the materials which he has been able to colle&t; a 
circumftance which very materially increafes the intereft and 
information of the reader, 
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Art. it. The Lay of an Irifo Harp, or Metrical Fragments. 
By Mifs Owenfon. 12m0. 5s. Phillips. 1808, 


Mifs Owenfon has diftinguifhed herfelf as a writer of novels 
fomewhat above the middle clafs, and evidently poffeffes a warm 
and creative imagination, She now appears before the public as 
a writer of poetry, and it muft be obferved that her compofitions 
have much animation, and will pleafe many readers. They are 
principally of the amatory caft, too much fo indeed for our gram 
vily. We have, however, felected one by way of fpecimen, 
which as a lady has thought it confiftent to print with her name, 


we cannot hefitate to infert in our pages. 
s 
‘* FRAGMENT Xe 


I * 
«¢ What need’ft rhox afk or I reply, 
Mere words are for the ftupid many 3 
*Ive ever thought a {peaking look 
‘The fweeteft eloquence of any. 


2. 

‘¢ Yes, thou may’ft come, and at the hour 

We confecrate to penfive piesete 

When fancy, feeling, mufic, tafte, 

Profufely fhed their deareft treafures, y 
“ et 
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3- 

«* Yet come not ere the fun’s laft beam 
Sleeps in the weft waves purpled breaft, 
Nor wait thee till the fall ot ’d moon 
Refplendent lifts her filver creft. 


40 
*¢ But fteal the fofter hour between, 
When twilight drops her my ftic veil, 
And brings the anxious minds repofe, 
And leaves the fenfient heart to Pel. 


5. 


“* Yet turn not towards the flaunting bower, 


‘That echoes to the joylefs laugh 
Of gollip dames, nor feek the hall, 
Where Riot’s fons her goblet quaff. 


6. 


«¢ But with a ftilly noifelefs ftep 
Glide to the well known fairy room, 
Where fond affeétion vifits oft, 

And never finds the heart from home. 


Te 
‘¢ Fear not to meet intruders there, 
Thou’lt only find my harp and me, 
Breathing, perhaps, fome penfive fong,. 
And waiting anxioufly for thee. 


8. 


‘¢ And I will wear the veftal robe, 
Thou lov’ft 1 know to fee me wear, 


And with that fweet wreath found by thee, 


Tho’ faded now, I’ll bind my hair, 
9: 


** And round my harp frefh buds I’ll twine, 


O’er which departing day has wept, 
As wildly foft its chords I’ll touch, 
As though a figh its chords had fwept. 


10. 


*¢ And I will hum the fong thou lov’ft, 
Or thou each bofom-chord fhall thrill, 
With thine own foul diffolving ftrain, 
Or filent we'll be happier Rill. 
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11, 

‘€ Well now thou know’ ft the time, the place, 
And, but I merely meant to tell thee, 

Thar thou migh’ft come! yet ftill I write 

As though fome witchcraft charm befell me.’ 


All this is very pretty and very amorous, but our little Irith 
friend has ufed fome expreffions which we do not allow to be les 
gitimate, nor is the fuffictently attentive to grammatical precifion, 
“‘ her wait thee’’ is not grammar, nor do we know of the words 
fenfient, ftilly, bofom-chord, &c. 


Art. 12. The Shipwreck of St. Paul. A Seatonian Prize Poem. 
By he Rev. rae ig 2 ~ Hoare, A. M. Fellow of St. Fcbn's 
College, Cambridge, Sc. Ge, gto. Hatchard. 1808. 


This is a very fpirited Poem, fuperior indeed to moft of the 
kind that we have feen. The following extract will jultify fill 
warmer commendation, and induce many readers to procure the 
Poem itfelf. 3 


‘© Hail diftant ifles with blue topp’d mountains grac’d, 
Hail firft born tenants of the watery watte ; 
Nor thou the leaft in honor mid the throng, 
Whate’er thy name fhalt grace my humble fong. 
Daughter of arms, fair Malta famed afar, 
For matchlefs enterprize and deeds of war ; 
What though unkindly nature never fmiles 
On thy ftern face, as on my filver ifles ; 
Or haply envious at thy might foreknown, 
Thy i fates, and fame above her own ; 
Sick at the fight in joylefs moment plann’d, 
Thy rocky defert and thy fhapelefs fand ; 
Yet fweetelt ftrains for thee the Mufe thall breathe, 
And twine around thy rock her faireft wreath ; 
For thee fhall bid roll back th’ hiftoric page, 
And breathe thy titled praife from age to age.”’, 


The remainder of the apoftrophe to Malta is very animated, 
and we regret that we have not room for it. 


NOVELS. 


Ant. 13, Mrs, Leicefter’s School; or, the Hiftory of feveral Young 
Ladies; related by themfelves. 12m0. 38. 6d, Godwin. 
1808. 


This is alfo a Chriftmas prefent for our young readers, anda very 
Proper one, and we accordingly recommend it. The tftories are 
well told, and convey fuitable morals. The firft, in particular, 
can hardly be read without emotion by thofe who are not chil. 
dren. A very ncat frontifpiece of a child, learning cto read from 
"he letters on her mother’s grave-ftone, is prefixed, 

Art, 
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Arr. 14. Stories of Old Daniel ; or Tales of Wonder and Dolighe, 
12mo, 45. Juvenile Library. 1808. 


With the exception of the firft ftory, which is revived from 
our old friend Joc, this is a very entertaining and interefting 
little volume, and an agreeable addition to the Chriftmas prefents 
for young people of either fex, which we have elfewhere men. 
tioned with commendation. It has moreover the advantage 
of being rematkably well printed, which is not fo much at. 
tended to in general as it ought to be, in books intended for the 
amufement and inftruction of juvenile readers, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 15. Ax Effay on the Life avd Writings of Mr. Abraham 
Booth, late Pajter of the Baptift Church in Little Prefcott Street, 
Goodman's Fields. London; by William Fones. 8vo0. 143 pp. 
Button, &c. 1808. 


Mr. Booth was a popular Minifter, and generally accounted an 
able writer, for many years, in that clafs of Baptifts which is 
diflinguifhed by the appellation of particular or calviniffic Bap- 
tifts; though at his Girt fetting out in life he took the other fide 
of the quetion, and commenced his public miniftration among 
the geweral Baptifts.—He was born at Blackwell in Derbythire 
in the year 1734. His father was a farmer, and at firft Mr, 
Booth applied himfelf to the fame purfuit, but quitted it for the 
employment of the ftocking frame, in which bufinefs he was en. 
gaged when he firft became a public fpeaker. His parents, it 
cems, were of the eftabiithed Church, as well as Mr. Booth him- 
felt, till he arrived at the period of ‘* tev years of age.’’ ‘Then 
his attention ‘was arrefted by the difcourfes of fome plain, 
Wliterate, and fe/f.tanght Preachers, belonging to the denomi. 
nation of Gexere! Baptitts,’? who came into the neighbourhood, 
and at about e/ewen years of age, he ‘ had a folemn and abidin 
concern for the falvation of his foul.’? . We confefs we thoul 
have been tempted to regard fuch an early converfion, as no very 
aufpicious circumftance in regard to the prudence, difcretion, and 
fobriety of Mr. Boath’s feceflion from the eftablifhed Church ; 
nor fhould we have been furprifed to find it terminate in an over- 
fondnefs for the extravagant flights of fome of this itine:ant fra- 
ternity ; but he certainly feems to have applied himfelf to ftudy, 
in dye time, and with fuch good effeét, as not'only to avoid, 
but upon occafion to expofe and reprove the offenfive ftyle and 
manners of fome of the more enthuiiaftic preachers of his party ¢ 
and to have imbibed a far more correét idca of pulpit oratory than 
fails to the lot of the generality of fuch teachers. We are not 
however prepared, from the fpecimens we have feen of his works, 
te 
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to confider his writings as by any means fo * wery elaborate 
and exquifitely polithed,’’ as his indulgent Biographer pronounces 
them to be, though they might be always * lavoery and ac. 
ceptable to perfons of Evangelical tafte.’’ To apply the words 
of another Encomiaft—that he was a good man, a fincere Chrifz 
tian, and a diligent paftor, we are bound to conclude, not only 
from the refpectable teftimony of the effayift, but from the tribate 
paid to his memory by the flock over which he prefided 37 years, 
and by whom a tablet has been erected in the Chapel in Little 
Prefcott Street, to record his virtues, and his labours in the mi. 
niftry —he died at the advanced age of 72 years,—He was the 
auther of many works in defence of his parficular tenets, 


MILITARY. 


ART, 16. An Account of the Formation, Servicer and Duty of the 
Harbour Marine Volunteer Eflablifoment and the London armed 
Schooner in the Service of the Port of London. 12m0. 56 pp. 
Dedicated to Sir Charles Price, Bart. Alderman. No Pub- 
lifher’s Name. 


The volunteer eftablifhment here defcribed appears fo merito. 
rious and ufeful, that we deem it right to notice this little tract, 
though it has fallen into our hands long after its publication, 

This volunteer corps confifts chiefly of watermen belonging to 
the port of London, and is attached to the harbour matter; an 
officer whofe duty it is to fee the numerous veffels in the river 
Thames moored in proper and convenient ftations. Such an offi- 
eer had become extremely neceffary, owing to the continual in. 
creafe of fhipping and commerce, the want of order amongft every 
defcription of perfons employed in the river, and the damage and 
depredations committed on the property of the merchants and 
fhip-owners, Thefe circumftances gave rife to the appointment 
of harbour mafter, as well as that highly ufeful eftablifhment, the 
Thames Police. 

{t was undoubtedly a very patriotic and falutary meafure to 
annex to the duty of harbour mafter, the command of a volunteer 
corps of ** Harbour Marines.” This body of men, fortunately, 
not being wanted at prefent to affift in the defence of the port, are 
employed in enforcing a due obfervance of its regulations ; and 
for this purpofe, they do duty, by turns on board an armed 
fchooner in the river. The detail here given of their fervices is 
worthy of attention ; as fimilar eftablifhments may be found ufe. 
ful at other ports. 


FINANCE. 


Ant.17. Bank of England. A Letter to the Proprietors of 


Bank Stock, in Canfequence of the. Refult of a General Meeting 
bcld 


any 
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held at the Bank purfuant ta Notice, on Thurfday, the 21f8 of Fae 
nuary, 1808, on Special Affairs. 8v0. 24 ppe 18% Ridg. 
way. 1808. 


The complaint of this writer (who figns himfelf “ An Old 
Proprictor’’) againft the directors of the bank is, that they have 
contented to ‘€ a loan to government of three millions fterling 
without intereft, till fix months after a peace fhall take place, to 
be fecured by exchequer bills, exclufive of a reduction of feventy 
thoufand pounds per annum on the ufual allowance for tranfactin 
the public bufinefs, and of the advantage of five hundred thoufand 
pounds unclaimed diyidends.”’ Inftead of this arrangement, the 
author contends that the three millions fhould have been divided 
aimongft the proprietors as a bonus; and he thinks it would have 
amounted to five per cent. on their ftock. 

We are (alas!) very difinterefied, though not perhaps very well 
informed, arbiters in this difpute. No denuses can we fhare, no 
dividends do we claim, but the poor dividends from our literary 
labours. Yet we fhould conceive that four or five and twenty 
gentlemen of the firft opulence and character, and interefted, to 
a large amount, in the concerns of this great national company, : 
fanétioned (as is admitted) by a public and unanimous vote of the 
company at large, were nearly as competent judges of its true 
intereits as any fingle proprietor, Of the three advantages ftated 
by this writer, as conceded to government, the two laft may 
fairly, we think, be laid out of the queftion ; fince there can be 
1 doubt but that the public, and not the bank, fhould derive 
the advantage arifing ous unclaimed dividends, till claimants 
appear ; and fince no man, we fhould conceive, who has read the 
report of the finance committee, upon that fubject, can deny that 
the allowance for managing the public funds is ftill very ample 
and liberal. ‘The main queftion therefore, upon the loan of three 
millions, refolves itfelf into this: whether the advantages derived 
by the bank from government (which fupports and enriches it in - 
fo many ways) do or do not.countervail the propofed temporary 
bonus wf three millions divided among the whole body of pro. 
prictors, ‘This would appear to us to be the only point for con- 
fideration : and of this we fhould conceive the direétors (none of 
whom are accufed of any corrupt bias againft their conflituents) 
muft, under the controul of the proprietors at their general meet. 
ings, be the beft judges. Were thofe proprietors to prefer a 
temporary private advantage to the permanent fupport which they 
receive from government and parliament, and to withhold a rea- 
fonable contribution towards the exigencies of the ftate, would 
they not realize the fable of the hen with golden eggs ? 

We have not, however, heard that this difcontented proprie. 
tor has made many converts to his doétrine. 


MEDICINE, 
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' MEDICINE. 


Arr. 18. Important Refearches upon the Exifience, Nature, and 
Communication of Venereal Infefion in pregnant Women, newte 
born Infants, and Nurfes. By the late P. A. O. Mahon, Chicf 
Phyfician to the Venereal Hofpital du Vaugirard, Efe. Ge. Ge. at 
Paris. Thefe are contrafted with the new Opinions of the late 
John Hunter upon this Subje@, together with Obfervations 
thereon. By Feffé Foot, Surgeon, 8vo. tWopps 38+ 6d. 
Becket. 

To perfevere in unceafing hoftility againft a man, who gave na 
provocation whilft alive, and who has flept for years in the quiet 
grave, betrays a moft rancorous difpofition. 

Mr, Jeflé Foot, after exhaufting his barren mind in efforta to 
obfcure the fame of the pe ew John Hunter, has at length 
found out a pamphlet, written by a French phyfician, contain« 
ing’ a few feeble objeétions to one of Mr. Hunter's opini 
Delighted with thisidifcovery, he tranflates the pamphlet ; and 
adds fome comments of the fame difgufting kind with thofe 
contained in the voluminous tra&ts, which he has in vain ate 
tempted to cram upon the furfeited public. 

Reviewers are compelled to an irkfome examination of all 
the trafh that is publifhed. But seve | the pipers though 
foiled with types, is not rendered abfolutely ufcleds, 

One paragraph of this work we fhall endeavour to retard from 
oblivion for a month at leaft, becaufe it ftrikingly character. 
izes this candid commentator. After wandering from his fub- 
ject, in order to pour a torrent of grofs abufe upon Mr, Aberne. 
thy, afurgeon of the firft eminence, and whofe writings have not 
the flighteft reference to the queftion treated of, he makes the 
following apology for his ribaldry. 

“ But I beg pardon for this digreffion, The provocation to 
my feelings was irrefiftible. I can have no antipathy to Mr. 
Abernethy. What vexes me is, that when Mr. John Hunter 
died, all his abfardities did not die with him.”’ 

Sarely Mr. Abernethy, .and the generous admirers of the pe. 
netrating genius of Hunter, muft pity the poffeffor of fuch a 
mind. Horace, even when indulging in poetical amplication, could 
not imagine it pofliblée that envy fhould purfue its object after death, 

** Comperit invidiam fupremo fine domari.’’ 

But we now perceive that Horace was miftaken. 


Art. 19. Identities Afcertained; or, an Ilbuftration of Mr. Ware's 
Opinion refpecting the Samenefs of InfeBion in venereal Genorrhaa, 
wud the Ophthalmia of Egypt: with an Examination of Affini 
beteween antient Leprofy and Lues, 8vo. * 68 pp. 2s. od. 
Callow. 1808, 

; We have already reviewed feveral interefting publications on 

the Egyptian Ophthalmia, from furgeons who have bad extenfive _ 

G Opportunities 
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opportunities of obferving this deplorable malady. Yet we hay 
here a new work upon the fame fubje€t, though the title is fonx. 
what whimfical: and from intemal evidence we ftrongly fit. 
pect, that the author never faw a fingle cafe of the difeafe 
treats of. He has added fome few obfervations, extracted: from 
books, fefpecting keprofy; with fome wild conjectures of his 
own; but he does not pretend ever to have feen a leper. 

We do not approve ef furgical flights of fancy ; for when in, 
genious, they may be mifchievous; we own however,. that thiy 
work is neither ; and we highly extol its being anonymous, 


DIVINITY. 





Art. 20. Sermons by Samuel Charters, D.D. Minifter of Wilien, 
A uew Edition, 8vo. pp 360. 7s. London, Rivingtons; 
Edinburgh, Deas. 1807. 


‘There are only four fermons in this volume of 360 pages, 
The firft of them contains 105 pages on the fubject of chanity, 
Luke xiv. 41. ‘ But rather give alms of fuch things as yoo 
have, and behold all things are clean unto you.’? ‘The 
title fhould have been, Moral and religious Maxims ; for, inftead 
of a regular and conneéted difcourfe, we read detached fentences 
in the form ef maxims, with many interefting {tories of men, who 
have been diftinguifhed for their benevolence. A feleétion from 
thefe might make a very ufeful book for young pcople, to giv 
them early impreffions of the blefling of a benevolent difpofition, 

The fecond Sermon mentions many particrlars relating to 
wills, arid gives advice in what manner they fhould be made, and 
how property fhould be difpofed of ; among other things, ifs 
man fhould have any illegitimate children, he fhould not negled 
to make geod provifion for them. ‘This fermon was publifhed 

rately; and noticed by us, vol. vi. p. 308. 

The third Sermon was preached on the 5th of November, # 
a thankfgiving for the Revolution; but no norice is taken of th 
horrid bufinefs of the gun-powder plot. It was firft printed is 
?793, with a view to affift the people in Judging for themfelves 
eoncerning the Government under which they live, The fir 
part defcribes in dark and gloemy colours the oppreffions that th 
Seetch groaned under in the time of Charles I]. The fisft great 
crime that Charles committed was the attempt to introduce epil- 
copacy im Scetland ; and then refcinding all the aéts made in th 
reign of Saint Oliver, that pions and mercifel man, who only 
plundered and oppreffed the people, murdered his King, am 
mocked his God, by hypocrify only equalled by the prefent St 
Napoleon. In counteracting the deeds of Cromwell, the preachet 
eonfiders Charles as the ** man of fin,’’ making war againft th 
faints of the Moft High. Not only Charles, but Archbifhop 
Sharp, the Duke of Lauderdale, and the Earh of Rothes wer 
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wicked men, and thirfted for the blood of the righteous. Some 
of thefe, the preacher fays, were devoted to deftruction if they 
were found guilty of family devotion, or of the great crime of 
having a Bible in their houfe, Unfortunately thefe faints were 
guilty of fome other /mall crimes befides thofe dreadful ones juit 
mentioned-—only treafon and rebellion. In their field-preaching, 
they declared that the fire of heaven defcended upon them and 
kindled their hearts while they were preaching; the people con. 
fidered them as fupernaturally affifted, and were eafily excited to 
take up arms and kindle the flame of rebellion, They were diftin- 
uifhed by the name of Society People, and Cameronians and 
Cargellites ‘The fir part of this Sermon ends with the dark 
fide of the picture. The fecond part celebrates the joyful folem- 
nity of the great national deliverance at the Revolution, ‘The 
reacher admits, thar there is no intolerance now exercifed 

in thefe kingdoms ; and he confiders epifcopacy as being no lefs 
fuited to England than the Prefbyterian form is to Scotland, 
and that both civil and religious liberty areZenjoyed in a de» 
gree never before known in any other country. 7 

The 4th Sermon begins with an explanation of the words in 
St. Matt. ix. 13. ‘* 1 will have mercy and not facrifice ;’’ and 
the remaining parts are explanatory of feveral difficult texts.of 
Scripture, particalarly thofe which have been mifunderftood by 
fettarifts. In page 283 is a juft defence of human ageoe 3. 4 
hiftory of the queftion, with arguments again the Quakers, 
and others whe reject it. oe 

An Appendix is added, in which fome of the negative preeopts 
are confidered, fuch as, Be not righteous over much;, neither 
make thyfelf over wife; be not carried about with divers ftrange 
doctrines, and fome other. texts are very ably explained. 

Though the author of thefe fermons is fometimes under the ine 
fluence’ of bigotry and itrong prejudices, yet in general he.appears 
to be a man of piety, zeal, and learning, | 


Art. 21. Chriftian Liberty Advocated. A Difcourfe delivered 
June 29, 1808, at the Unitarian Chapel in Lincolu. By Henry 
Hunt Piper. 8vo. 27 pp. 1. Longman, &c, 1808, 


This Sermon feems chiefly to have been occafioned by the late 
fentence pafled upon Mr, Stone. “How Mr,. Piper defends him the 
reader fhall judge by a comparifon of two paflages, from pages 
immediately oppofite to each other. | 

After the common objections of Mr. Piper’s party to the hice 
rarchy, he fays, p. 24, 

_ “ You do well, my friends, to rejet fuch authority. For if 
it were fubmitted to by you, it would diminifh your fncerity, 
your zeal for truth; it would make you ‘‘ afhamed of the Gof. 
pel of Chrift,** and caufe you to incur that juff condemnation 
which will fall upon all thofe who degrade themfelves by this base 
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wegle® of principle. et it not be imagined, that we confider all 
who comply with, and fupport, ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, or 
the interference of civil authority in matters of religion, as liable 
to this heavy cenfure, a cen/ure which is july applied to thofe, 
awho, being diffenters from convidtion, become churchmen from con. 
wenience.”’ ; 

Then follows : 

*¢ Nor can we withhold merited praife from one who, tied to 
his worldly iatereft by his obligations to a numerous family, 
chofe to prectve a confcience void of offence, and determined to 
count all things light in comparifon with the excellence of the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jefus, From this time the 
name of the Rev. Francis Stone muft be enrolled amongit the 
names of thofe who have been qwilling to facrifice every thing for 
truth’s fake, and their confcience.’’ 

We would not wifh to aggravate the weight of Mr. Stone’s 
fentence, nor to increafe the diftreffes of his numerous and depen. 
dent family ; but as to his wwallingue/s to facrifice church prefer. 
ment for truth’s fake, and his defert of Mr. Piper’s praife, we 
muft obferve, that it appears from Mr. Stone’s own writings, 
that his dent has been of thirty years ftanding, during which 
time he has occupied a valuable piece of preferment in the Efta- 
blithed Church, which, thaugh of great worldly convenience to 
himfelf, and benefit to his numerous family, muft clearly have 
belonged, daring the whole of that time, with much more juftice, 
(Mr. Piper himfelf being judge) to fome other friend of the pa. 
trons thereof, fome other family probably dependent thereon. 
In fhort, Mr. Stone’s conduct is wholly indefenfible, is con. 
demned by the contrary behaviour of others of his own party ; 
and, as we have been credibly informed, is by no means approved 
by many fenfible and refpe@table perfons of his own perfuafion. 


Art. 22. Prayers for the Ufe of the Poor and Sick, or unaffiftrd 
Perfons, who are under Sorrow fer their Sins, with Forms of. 
Devotion for fuch as are difpofed to pray by them, 12m0. 6d. 
Hatchard. 1808. 


Some very pious and benevolent perfon has here partly com. 
piled, and partly compofed, prayers of different lengths for the 
benefit of fuch as having no minifter of the church to affift them, 
are ftill awakened to to a fenfe of their guilt and danger. They 
are unexceptionably good, and fuch as every head of a family who 
can afford it, may confiftently make a part of their charitable do. 
gations to their poor and fick neighbours. 


Art. 23. Sunday Papers, addreffed to Youth, on the Importance 
of pradical Religion. izmo, 2s. 6d. Hatchard. 1809. 


Thefe papers are avowedly written by a female for the bencfit 
of her own ghildren, to be laid on their breakfaft table on the day 
peculiarly 
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uliarly fet apart for religious inftru€tion. The fubjects are, 
rue Religion, Early Piety, The Sabbath, Old and New Cove. 
nants, Chriftian Knowledge, Providence of God, Love of God, 
The Holy Spirit, The Chriftian Graces, Humility, Pride, Truth, 
Prayer, Ufe of Reafon, and the Paffions in Religion, Chriftian 
Converfation, Self Command, Advantage and difadvantage of 
Rites, Why the Sabbath is found fometimes a dull and wearifome- 
Day, Perfeverance, and Death. We have no fcruple in callin 
this an excellent little Work, which the young cannot perufe 
without improvement, nor thofe who are not young without edi. 
fication, It is plain, fimple, and energetic. We cestainly have 
not often feen a book of this defcription which we can recommend 
with fuch unqualified praife. 


Art. 24. Youth addrefed. The Subftance of a Sermon preached 
at Fulham Church, in the Afternoon of Sunday, the 25th of Sep. 
tember, 1808, in Reference to certain recent Occurrences among 
the Youth of the Parjfh and Vicinity. _ By the Rev. Fohu Owen, 
M. A. Curate of Fulbam, and ReGor of Paglfham, Effex, 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Hatchard. 1808. 


The premature death of fomc young perfons in the parith of 
Fulham and its vicinity, gave occafion to this vigorous and ap. 
pofite difcourfe, in which the preacher firft comments on the in. 
difpofition of youth to ‘* remember their Creator.’’ He enforces 
thefe confiderations with a proper zeal untin¢tured by fanaticifm, 
by a reference to the occurrences of ficknefs and fudden death in 
the parith, and he concludes with a fuitable exhortation to hig 
hearers to be upon their guard againft the fafcinations of the 
world and the deceitfulnefs of fin, It is altogether a difcourfe 
rar ge calculated to make the impreflion which the preacher 

elired, 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Aat.25. The Claims of the Roman Catholics, conftitutionally con- 
fidered, In a Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop 
of Norwich. To which is added, A Supplementary Note, on an 
Hypothesis advanced in the Hiftorical Work of Mr, Fox. 

T. Bajely, M.A, 8vo. 87 pp. 28. 6d. Faulder, 1808. 


The fubje& of the Roman Catholic claims has been fo fre- 
quently and (ly many writers) fo ably difeuffed, that a full ac. 
count of any work on that fubje&, may now appear a fuperfluous 
tak. Yet the merits of the Letter before us, its mild and tem- 
perate, yet firm and dignified tone, its ftriking obfervations, and 
(in our opinion) its unanfwerable arguments, induce us to give it 

fuller confideration than would otherwife be neceflary, though 
lefs ample than it might juftly claim, were the fubject 
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more recent. In examining the fpeech of the Bifhop of Nor. 
wich on the Roman Catholic claims, as reported in the public 
papers, the author, in very refpeciful terms, condemns an expref. 
fion in that fpecch, refpecting the Romanifts, who were there 
ftyled, it feems, ‘' a moft re/pected and much injured fet of men,” 
He juftly (in our opinion) denies that they can be confidered as 
at all ‘* injured.’’ As no ixjuries are {pecified, in the fpeech, which 
enters immediately upon a vindication of their claim to legiflative 
power, the author reafonably infers, that the “ great injury,” 
under which the Romanifts are reprefented as groaning, ‘* is not 
perfecution or profcription, but reftraint.’? Againft fuch lan. 
guage the author protefts as ‘* unappropriate,’’ as liable to very 
great abufe, and to be paraphrafed by artful men into an odious 
calumny on government.”’ 

Mr. Bafely next proceeds to fhow, that ‘‘in all well-regulated 
governments, there muft be ftipulated conditions and fecurities 
to bind the perfons employed, not only to the faithful dif. 
charge of their public duties, but in an obedience to the fuperior 
power.’? © A fimple declaration of fidelity,’’ might, he thinks, 
be. fufficiént, ‘* if there were no ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, nor 
any religious differences among us. But, amidit fo many dif. 
cordant opinions that prevail, and contidering the natural defire 
there is in every man to promote the fupremacy of his own, 
fome boundary muft be fet by the Government, to maintain that 
which is eftablifhed, and to prevent the encroachments of afpire 
ing feStaries.’* 

The author further remarks; that ‘* fuch a boundary, let it be 
of what nature it may, will neceffarily exclude thofe perfons from 
offices of high tation, and from feats in the legiflative affembly, 
whofe principles will not permit them to take the teft required ;”° 
and that, ‘* if we are to widen the limits as long and as often as 
new diffentients fhall arife, and new fcruples be Fictnad: the form 
of government itfelf muft be fubjeéted to perpetual changes, in 
accommodarion to the fancies of new theorifts.’’ 

‘¢ The abfurd and pernicious notion, that all men have a right 
to fhare in the government of the country under which they live,” 
fecms, the author obferves, *{ to have entered too much into the 
eourvels of thofe, who manage the concesns of the petitioning Ro. 
manifts.’’ Againft this maxim, and the application of it, he ar. 
gues with great force, and, in our opinion, with conclafive effec, 
and pots this important queftion, which we deem unanfwerable. 

«¢ If,’ fays he, ** the Romanift is injured, becaufe he cannot 
obtain the obje& of his political or civil ambition, without taking 
aaths to which his religious fcruples object, and if the ftatutes 
enacting thofe oaths are to be reprobated as obfolete, and founded 
in injutice ; what are we to think of thofe ftatutes which have 
hedged sound the throne, and not ovly require the Sovereign to 
profef; 
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profefs himfulf a Proteftant, but to maintain the far< 
by law Fe Be ' wt 

This reafoning is purfued with admirable jud t, and it is 
remarked, that ‘the affumption of a ricur carte Romanifts 
to fitin our two Houfes of Parliament, is the aflumjciton of 2 
right to degiflate in all that concerns the Eftablifhed Religion, 
while they are themfelves enemies to it; which is a power arid 
liberty not granted to the King himfelf.’’ 

On the fubje&t of the Coronation Oath (though already fo 
much agitated) this author’s fentiments are alfo-well worthy of 
attention. He brings that ne to its proper iffue, and afks, 
«© Whether, when the King has fworn to maintain the Proteftant 
religion to the utmoft of his power, he can confiftently, with that 
pledge, yield up the means by which only he can efficiently per. 
form what he has fo folemnly promifed?’’ 

Many other important confiderations are alfo ftated or ad. 
verted to, and the conduct, as well as the language, of the 
Roman Catholics on this fubject, noticed, in order to fhow 
what would probably be the confequences of their fuccefs, For 
thefe we muft refer to the book itfelf, , 

The objeétion to our forming a judgment of the Romith tenets, 
from the decrees of their own mott folemn councils, is alfo, we think, 
very fatisfactorily anfwered. It is to our fatisfaétion proved, 
that ‘ the principles of the Romanifts are not changed, but that 
the fpirit of their religion is the fame as when it domineered 
over kingdoms, and thundered its anathemas throughout the 
world.’? The author infers, that it would “ be utterly unwife, 
unfafe, and unconftitutional, to remove thofe barricrs which the 
experience and vigilance of a former age é¢reéted as a bulwark for 
the defence of our religious and civil liberties.’” The conclu. 
fion from thefe premifes is expreffed in fuch candid and manly 
terms, and is fo exa¢tly confonant to our opinion on this fub- 
jet, that we will give it intire, and earneitly recommend the 
whole tra&t to the reader’s perufal. 

‘* What then, it may be afked, is nothing to be done to 
ameliorate the condition of the lower claffes of the Irifh Ro. 
manifts ? 

“ Every thing that political wifdom and Chriftian benevo. 
lence can poffibly devife and effect, fhort of admitting the lead. 
ing men of that perfuafion into parliament and places of great 
public truft; for this would only tend to gratify the ambi- 
tion of a few, without producing an atom E good to the ma. 
jority. 

** Inftead, then, of giving way to the demands of thefe men, 
let it be the care of Government, and of all who have any weight 
and influence in that country, to promote the improvement of the 
moral and civit ftate of the Catholic peafantry. Every means 
thould be ufed to emancipate o minds frem the chain of bondp 
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which t.72y have been fo long held, and to open their un. 
age in jegs to I ‘the light of reafon and religious lath. This 
— a by compulfion, or by the finifter means fo much 
in vogue wirh the miffionaries of their own perfuafion; but by 
the force & example, and by the conftant exercife of an enlarged 


liberali 
** Still, while every real grievance that may affe& the people, 
ought moft ptly and unrefervedly to be removed, and while 


every neceflary bleffing that an enlightened Government can be. 
ftow, fhould without limitation or diftin@ion be publicly con. 
ferred; let it at the fame time be exprefsly declared and tho. 
roughly underftood, that the barrier of the Proteftant Confti, 
tution is facred, and let the motto infcribed upon it be, Efto 
Perpetua!’ P. 76. 

In the Supplementary Note the author oppofes, with juftice as 
we think, the leading do&rine in Mr. Fox's hiftorical work. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Art. 26, Old Nick's Pocket Bock ; or, Hints for a ryhte pedan- 
tigue ande mangelinge Publication, to be called My Pocket Book, by 
Himfelf. 12zmo. 98.6d. Sherwood. 1808. 


We noticed, in a former number of the Britith Critic, an 
extended and ill-humoured fatire on the produGions of Sir John 
Carr, which we have Jittle reluctance in faying have, tous at 
leaft, communicated confiderable amufement. Some friend of Sir 
John has here entered the lifts in his behalt, and very fuccefsfully 
attacked his opponent with bis own weapons. <A frontifpiece, 
which is executed with much humour, is faid to convey a 
firong refemblance, in caricature, of the party who ftruck the firft 
blow. But after all it may be worth confidering, whether the 
fquib, to which this is a reply, was of fufficient confequence. It 
feems to be already forgotten ; nor mult this publication, how, 
ever appofite or facetious, expect a more end uring exiftence. 


Ant. 27. A Pifture of Valincic, taken on the Spot, comprehending 
a Dejfcripticn of that Province, its Inhabitants, Manuers, and 
Cuftoms, Productions, Commerce, Manufagiures, Ec. with a 
geographical and fiatiftical Survey of Valencia, and of the Balearic 
and Pithyufian Iflinds. Together with Remarks ou the Moors in 
Spain. Tranflated srom the German of Chriftian Auguftus Fifcher. 
By Frederic Scebert. 8v0. 98. Colburn. 1808. 


This, as far as it goes, is an entertaining work, and if any 
of our readers flial] have occafion to pay a vifit to this place, 
which is one of the moft delightful provinces of Spain, they will 
not fail to find this book of Mr. Fifcher’s a convenient and 

-wfefal manual. But the title page comprehends fo much, that it 
might reafonably have been preitxed to a quarto volume, inftead 
ei a meagre oftavo, which, though it hardly extends to three 

shia 6 hundred 
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hundred pages, is eharged at nine thillings. There ought at leaf 
to have been a map, , 


Arr. 28. The Printer’s Grammar; or Introdufion to the Art of 
Printing: containing a concife Hiftory of the Art, with the Im. 
provements in the Pra@ice of Priuting for the laf fifty Years, 
By C. Stower, Printer, 8v0, §30 pp. 158. Crofby and Co, 
1808. 


The Hiftory of Printing, by Luckombe, is profeffedly the 
fource from whence a great part of the prefent volume is com. 
piled ; particularly fo far as relates to the early hiftory of the 
art. The improvements in printing within the laft fifty years 
certainly demanded a continuation of that ufeful work ; this has 
been effeéted by Mr. Stower, in the book before us. 

The invention of the Stanhope prefs, by the nobleman whofe 
name it bears, and the introdu¢tion of ftereotype, form re. 
markable zras in the hiftory of printing; and the information 
we here receive on thefe fubje&ts is highly interefting. The ad. 
vantage of the Stanhope over the common prefs feems to be, that 
it produces an adequate impreffion from heavy works in {mall 
letter, and poffeffes more power, although the labour is dimi- 
nifhed ; it is faid to be capable of ten times the force of the 
common prefs, with perhaps a tenth of the labour. Some at. 
tempts have been made to improve the common prefs on the fame 
principle ; Mr. Breoke’s improvement approaches nearer to it 
than any thing that has been hitherto attempted. To the fame 
nobleman we are alfo in fome degree indebted, for the improve. 
ments in ftereotype. This art appears to have been prattifed 
by a Mr. Ged, of Edinburgh, as far back as 1725; it was 
afterwards adopted by Mr. Tilloch, editor of the Philofophical 
Magazine, from whom Lord Stanhope received his firft inftruc. 
tions in the art, and, after two ycars of inceffant application, it 
was announced to the public, * that the genius and perfeverance . 
of the noble Earl had overcome every difficulty, and that, ac- 
cordingly, the various proceffes of the ftereotype art had been 
admirably contrived, combining the moft beautiful fimplicity 
with the moft admirable economy, the xe plus ultra of. per. 
f-ion with that of cheapnefs.’”” The art being thus twice in. 
vented in Britain, Didot of Paris is confidered of courfe as only 
a fuecefsful cultivator of it. *. 

Thefe are the principal improvements in the art recorded in 
the prefent volume, but we meet with feveral valuable tables, 
and much ufeful matter, which is not found in the former Printer’s 
Grammars. Confiderable extraéts are made from Mr. now Dr, 
Fry’s Pantographia, which cannot fail to gratify the philo- 








* The fame invention was ftruck out and practifed by Van 
der Mey, at Leyden, towards the end of the 16th century. 
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Jogift and the antiquary. A fheet, containing the Greck abbre. 
viations and connexions, is alfo introduced, copied, by per- 
miffion, from Dr. Valpy’s Greek Grammar ; which is allowed to 
be the moft accurate lift hitherto publifhed. We alfo meet with 
a ufeful plate, containing an exemplification of typographical 
marks, or the manner in which errors are noticed in a proof. 

The parts of the common prefs are exhibited feparately in 
wood cuts, as in Luckombe’s Hiftory of Printing; alfo the fepa. 
rate parts of the Stanhope prefs. 

A fcale of a pair of cafes, invented by the late Mr. Hazard, 
of Bath, is recommended, as appearing calculated to fave con- 
fiderable time to the compofitor. An Effay on Fine Printing, by 
Mr. M‘Creery, the author and printer of a poem entitled the 
Prefs; an abftraét of a&ts of parliament, relative to printers, 
and an explanation of technical terms ufed in printing, clofe the 
volume. 

The work is likely to prove an ufeful affiftant in the printing- 


office, and affords much curious and ufeful information to the 
admirers of typography. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 


Prattical and Familiar Sermons, defigned for Parochial and 
Domeftic Inftruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Restor of 
Hamftall Ridware, in the County of Stafford, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Courtown, and late Fellew of All Souls College, Ox. 
ford. 55. 

A Form of Prayer, to be ufed in all Churches and Chapels 
throughout thofeParts of the United Kingdom called England 
and Ireland, on Wednefday, the 8th of February next, being 
the Day appeinted by Proclamation for a General Faft and Hu. 
miliation. 6d. and 3d. 

A Vindication of the ‘ Stri€tures on -the Origin of Moral 
Evil ;”* containing a Re-examination ef Dr. Williams’s Hypo- 
thefis, as reported in the Rev. Thomas Wills’s ‘* Animadver. 
fions’’ on the Stri@tures ; with a Reply to thofe Animadverfions. 
By William Parry. 8vo. ; 


Sunday Reflections, By the Author of Thoughts on Affecta- 


tion. 9S. 
Sunday Papers, addreffed to Youth, on the Importance of 

Practical Religion. gs. . 
Familiar Difcourfes upon the Apoftles Creed, the Lord’s Supper, 
andthe Litany. By a Dignitary of the Church. 6s. 
/ A Sermori 
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A Sermon, preached at Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration 
of the Right Rev. Father in God, William Lort Manfel, D.D. 
Lord Bithop of Briftol; on Sunday, Ottober joth, 1808. By 
lohn Bartow Seale, D.D.F.R.S, Publifhed by Command of 
his Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon, on the Duties of Public Worfhip, preached at the 
Otagon Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, December 11, 1808, By 
John Gardiner, D,D. 18. 6d. 

HISTORY. TRAVELS. 

Obfervations on feveral Parts of the Counties of Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Effex; alfo on feveral Parts of ‘North 
Wales; relative chiefly to picturefque Beauty, in Two Tours, 
the former made in the Year 1769, the latter in the Year 1773, 
By the late William Gilpin, A.M. Prebendary of Salifbury, and 
Vicar of Boldre, near Lymington, Publifhed by his Truftees, 
for the Benefit of his School, at Boldre, in one volume, with 
Twenty Engravings, from the Author’s original Drawings, 18s. 

The Hiftory of Brecknockfhire. By ‘Theophilus Jones, De. 
puty Regiftrar, 2 vols, gto. 4]. 148. 6d. i i 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Public Charatters of 1809-10; or full and accurate Memoirs 
of various Perfons diftinguifhed in the Walks of public Life, in 
the Senate, the learned Profeffions, the Army and Navy, Di. 
plomacy, Literature, Commerce, and the Arts. 8vo, 12s. 

A Biographical Index to the Houfe of Peers; containing 
Anecdotes and Charaéters of the chief Members of each Family, 
and the Public Conduét and Parliamentary Charatter of the pre. 
fent Living Peers; on a new and improved Plan. By the Editor 
of the Biographical Index to the Houfe of Commons. 18mo. 128, 

The Lite of George Wafhington, Commander in Chief of the 
American Army through the Revolutionary War, and the firft 
Prefident of the United States. By Aaron Bancroft, A. A.S. 
Pator of a Congrgational Church at Worcefter, N. A. 10s. 6d, 

The Life of St. Neot, the oldeft Brother of King Alfred. 
By the Rev. John Whitaker, B.D. 10s. 6d. 


HY DROGRAPHY. 

The Brazil Pilot; or a Defcription of the Coaft of Brazil, 
tranflated from ‘the Portuguefe ef Manoel Pimental, Principal 
Hydrographer to his Majefty, John the Fifth, of Portugal. To 
which are added, Charts of fome of its moft confiderable Ports, 
from MSS, never before publifhed. 


MEDICAL, 

A Syllabus of a Courfe of Leétures on the Elements of the 
Medical Sciences, and on the Praétice of Phyfic. By Thomas 
Young, M.D. F.R-S. Including a Sketch of a Syftem of 
Nofology. 1s. 

Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Regimen in Schirroug Tu. 
mours and Cancerous Ulcers. By William Lambe, M. D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyficians, 5s, Ths 
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The Phyfician’s Vade Mecum; containing the Symptoms, 
Caufes, Diagnofis, Prognofis, and Treatment of Difeafes; ac. 
companied by a fele& Collection of Formulz, and a Gloffary of 
Terms, By Robert Hooper, M.D. §5s. 


LAW. 

The Trial of R. Benfon, Efq. for'Crim. Con. with Mrs. Parr, 
Wife of T. Parr, Efq. Merchant. 1s, 

The fame. 53. 

A Practical ‘Treatife. on Pleading, with a Colicétion of Prac. 
tical Precedents. By J. Chitty, Efy. of the Middle Temple. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Jurifdi@tion of the Court Leet exemplified, in the Articles 
which the Jury or Inqueft for the King in that Court is charged 
and fworn, and by Law enjoined to inquire of and prefent ; 
together with approved Precedents, By J. Ritfon, Efq. of 
Gray’s-Inn. 53s. 

The Law and Praétice of Patents for Inventions. In Two 
Parts. By William Hands. 55. 

A Didtionary of the Norman or old French Language, calcu- 
Jated to illuftrate the Rights and Cuftoms of former Ages, the 
Forms of Laws and Jurifprudence, the Names of Dignities and 
Offices of Perfons and Places ; and to render the reading of thofe 
Records, Boeks, and Manuferipts, which are written in that 
Language: more eafy, as well as to reftore the true Meaning of 
many Words hitherto deemed quite obfcure. Vo which are 
added, the Laws of William the Conqueror. By Robert Kelham, 
Efg. of Lincoln's Inn. 6s. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Berkfhire Report, written and publifhed under the Av. 
thority of the Board of Agricudture ; alluftrated by numerous 
Plates ; and befides the ufual Particulars relative to this wealthy 
County, it contains a full and interetting Account of his Ma. 
jefty’s Farming Eftablifhments near Windfor. 18s. ° 

PHILOSUPHY, ARtS, XC, 

The Britifh Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences ; 
comprifing an accurate and popular View of the prefent improved — 
State of Human Knowledge. By William Nicholfon. 6 vols. 
8vo. 61. 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Englith Botanitt’s Pocket Companion; containing the 
efential Generic Charaders of every Britth Plant, arranged 
agreeably to the Linnwan Syftem. Together with a fhort and 
eafy lurrodu€tion’ to the Study of Botany, and an Explanation 
of the Principles upon which the Claflification of the Sexual 
Syftem is founded. By James Dede. 

Zoological Lectures ; as delivered at the Leverian Mufeum, 
and at the Royal Inititution. By George Shaw, M.D.F.R.S, 
ot the Britifh Mafeum, 2 vols. al. 12s. 6d 

A. Complete Courfe of Lectures on Botany, as delivered in the 

o Botanie 
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Botanic Garden at Lambeth, by the late William Curtis, F.L.S. 
To which is added, a Life of the Author. By Dr. Thornton, 
3 vols. royal 8vo. ql. 

EDUCATION. 

The Junior Clafs Book ; or Reading Leffons for every Day in 
the Year. Selected from the moit approved Authors, for the Ufe 
of Schools. By William Frederic Mylius, Matter of the Aca. 
demy in Red-lion-fquare, London, 4s. 

Au Abridgment of the Latin Profody made eafy, for the Ufe 
of Schools. By J. Carey, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

The Plan and Lerms or Inftru€tion at Mr. Thelwall’s Inti. 
tution for the Cure of Impediments, &c. §s. 

Lectures of a Preceptor to his Pupils, in a Series of Tales, 
delivered for the Admonition and Inftru€tion of young Perfons 
of both Sexes ; and rendered from the German of the celebrated 
Adlerjung, by William Wennington. 3s. 6d. 

Mentorian Lectures, on Sacred and Moral Subjects ; adapted 
to the Comprehenfion of juvenile Readers, By Ann Murray. 
4s. 6d. 

MILITARY. 

Scloppetaria; or Confiderations on the Nature and Advantages 
of Rifled-Barrel Guns, with Reference to their forming the Bafis 
of a permanent Syftem of National Defence. By a Corporal of 
Riflemen. 9s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Caftlereagh, on 
the Military Eftablifhment of the Country ; comparing the exe 
iting Syftem with a Plan fubmitted to his Lordthip by the 
Author ; and inquiring whether its farther Adoption would not 
he Beneficial to the State : with Remarks on Regimental Finance, 
the Militia and Volunteer Services, the Importance of our Mi. 
litary Strength, and the Impoffibility of continuing our Exertions 
from the Inadequacy of the prefent Recruiting Means, By 
Samuel Bridge, Efq. 28. 6d. | 

Obfervations on the thameful Perfecution his R. H. the Duke 
of Kent experienced fince his Recall from Gibraltar: together 
with an Inquiry into the Abufes of the Royal Military College, 
at Marlow, proving that Seminary to be a Job, &c. By Pierre 
Franc M‘Callum, Efg. Author of the Travels in Trinidad, &c. 
2s. 6d. 

A Refutation of Picrre Franc M‘Callum’s Remarks on the 
Royal. Military College ; proving that Inftitution to be a moft 
falutary, ufeful, and excellent Eftablifhment, refle€ting the greateft. 
Honour on his R. H. the Duke of York. By Lewis Theophilus 
Peithmann, Profeffor of: the Royal Military College. 2s, 


POLITICS. 
A Narrative of the Campaign which preceded the Convention 
of Cintra, in Portugal, ‘lo which is annexed the Report from 
the Board of Inquiry to the King. By J. J. Stockdale. 4s. 
An Hiftorical Survey of the Foreign Affairs oF, Great -Baitging 
wit 
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with View to explain the Caufes of the Difafters of the late 
and prefent Wars. By Gould Francis Leckie. 6s. 

Subftance of a Speech which ought to have been fpoken u 
the Motion made in the Houfe of Commons by the Right Hon, 
Henry Grattan, on the 25th of May, 1808, ‘* that the Petition 
of the Roman Catholics fhould be referred to a Committee of 
the whole Houfe;’’ with Supplementary Notes. 5s. 

Refleftions upon the State and Conduét of Public Affairs, at 
the Commencement of the Year 1809. By an Englifhman of. 
the Old School. 2s, 

A Letter from a Member of Parliament, to his Friend in the 
Country, relative to the Conduct of his Majefty’s Minifters 
towards Spain. 2s. 6d 

Debates in both Houfes of Parliament, in the Months of May 
and June, 1808, relative to the Agreement made by Government 
with Mr. Palmer, for the Reform and Improvement of the Pott. 
Office and its Revenue ; with an Appendix, containing the feveral 
Documents therein referred to. 5s. 

Impartial Confiderations on the various Profecutions com- 
menced by the Attorney-General, for Libels on his Majefty, and 
the Dukes of York and Suffex ; more particularly thofe contained 
in Cobbett’s Regifter, Hague’s Pamphlet, the Times, and the 
Examiner ; in which the Right of Juries to determine the Law, 
as well as the Fact, in Cafes of Libel, is conftitutionally defined 
and incontrovertibly eftablifhed. 3s. 


POETRY. 

The Mother: a Poem, in Five Books. By Mrs. Weft. 7s. 

The Tarantula, or the Dance of Fools, a Serio Comic Mock 
Heroic Satirical Work, embellifhed with two very humorous 
Caricature Plates, highly finithed ; the one Plate reprefenting a 
Dance of Fools, the other a Sale of Blood Fillies at Horn Fair, 
avols, 128. ’ , 

The Garland ; or, Poems on various Subjects : dedicated, by 
Permiffion, to het Noyal Highnefs the Princefs of Wales. By 
S. Sayer. 

The Battle of Flodden Field : a Poem ef the Sixteeth Century ; 
with the various Readings of the different Copies, Hiftorical 
Notes, a Gloffary, and an Appendix, containing Ancient Poems, 
and Hiftorical Matter relative to the Event. By Henry Weber, 
Efq. 16s. 

The Council of Hogs, a Defcriptive Poem; containing a 
Patriotic Oration to the Swinifh Multitude. 1s. 

‘The Flowers at Court. By Mrs. Reeve. es. 6d. 

Poems, by Henry Richard Wood, Efq. 58 

Poems and Tranflations, from the Minor Greek Poets, and 
others: written chiefly between the Age of Ten and Sixteen. 
By a Lady. 5s. 


DRAMAs 


Man and Wife; or, More Secrets than One; a pigs Me: 
ve 
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five AAs, as it is performing at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 
By S. J. Arnold, Efq. 2s. 6d. 

Critical Eflays on the Performers of the London Theatres ; 
including general Remarks on the Practice and Genius of the 
Stage. By the Author of the Theatrical Criticifms in the 
Weekly Paper, called the Examiner. 8s, 


NOVELS. 

The Bachelor: a Novel. By Thomas George Moore, Efq. 
3 vols,’ 15s. 
‘The Ruins of Rigonda ; or the Homicidal Father : a Romance. 
By Helen St. Victor. 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

‘Falconbridge Abbey ; a Devonthire Story. By Mrs, Hanway, 

vols. remo. i. 7s. 6d. 

Tales of the Manor. By the Author of the Private Hiftory 
ef the Court of England. 2 vols. 105. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A Letter, addreffed to the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bifhop of Durham, Prefident, the Vice Pretidents, &c. of the 
Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, propofing a Plan 
for Improving Difpenfaries and the Medical Treatment of the 
difeafed Poor, diminifhing the Parochial Expences, and reducing 
the Poor’s Ratés. By John Herdmar, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Phyficians of London ; of the Medical Seciety, 
Edinburgh ; and one of the Phyficians of the City Difpenfary, 
&e. 1s. 6d. 

An Addrefs to the Public, upon the dangerous Tendency of 
the London Female Penitentiary ; with Hints relative to the bet 
Means of leffening the Sum of Proftitusion. By W, Hale. is, 

A Defence of the London Female Penitentiary ; in Reply to 
the Charge of ‘* Dangerous 'Tendency,’’ brought againft it by 
Mr. William Hale. By William Shrubfole. 1s. | 

A Treatife on Brewing Fine Rich Ales, and Strong Beers ; 
with choofing good Malt and Hops; the Management ef all 
Cellars, Wines, Cheefe, &c.; and where Gentlemen are in the 
Habit of keeping many Fires, there will be a Saving of 100]. a 
Yeat. 38. 

Secrets of Freemafonry, ferioufly exhibiting in a Series of En. 
gravings (from authentic and undoubted Documents), the Cere. 
— watsary fo myfterioufly concealed of making a Freemafon. 

art I. 7s. 6d. 

A Treavife on the Game of Chefs ; containing a regular Sy item 
of Attack and Defence: alfo numerous Rules and Examples, 
teaching the moft approved Method of playing Pawns at the End 
of aGame. To which is added, a Sele¢tion of Critical and Re. 
markable Situations won or drawn by {cientific Moves. By 
J. H. Sarratt, Profeffor of Chefs. 2 vols, 18s. 

_Remarks on the Jacobinical Tendency of the Edinburgh Re. 
view ; in a Letter to the Earl of dale, By R. Wharton, 


Efq. M. FP. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We with to afk of any correfpondent, who may be able to 
inform us, what is become of the original Stone containing 
the Infcription to Jupiter Urtus, which Bentley cor- 
refied. It was brought to England, and purchafed by Dr, 
Mead, but what became of it after his Sale we know not. 
It is not in the Britifh Mufeum. : 














LIFERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


We hear with great pleafure of the defign to publith twe 
volumes of the Sermons of the late Bifbop Horfley, by fub- 
{cription. 

The third Volume of Mr. Profeffor Vince's Aftronamy, 


. with many new tables, is now publithed, and completes the 
Syftem. 


Mr. Jerningham will fhortly publifh a work entitled, The 
Alexandrian School; or, a Narrative of the Chara&er and 
Writings of the firft Chriftian Profeffors in that City. 


A Treatife on id Trigonometry by Mr. Renouard, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, will appear this Spring. 


Mr. Matthew Murfitt, of the fame College, is alfo print- 
ing an Effay on the Life and Charaéter of Agefilaus, Son of Ar- 
chidamus. | 

Mr. Bingley has nearly finifhed a Volume entitled Memoirs 
of Britifh Quadrupeds, with 70 Engravings from original Draw- 
ings. 

Mr. Farrer is printing a fecond Edition of his Sermons on. 
the Parables, in one oftavo Volume. 


A fecond Edition of Mr. Fader’s Work on the Prophecies, 
relative to the Converfion and Reftoration of the Houfes of Judah 
and Ifrael, will be {peedily publifhed. 


Mr. Edward Davies is printing a continuation of Celtic Ree 
fearches. 


Mr. James Elmes is engaged on a Difionary of the Fine 
Aris. 


Sir Kobert Kerr Porter is printing an Account of his Refre 
dence and Travels in Rufia and Sweden, in a quate Volume. 














